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NO DECAY, NO INFECTION |HANDYSIDE & CO. 
BY USING (LIMITED), 


THE PETRIFYING SILICATE PAINTS, 


ASB SUPPLIED TO 


The Admiralty, Woolwich Arsenal London and North 


Board of Works, Cunard Company, Western Railway 
Austrian Lloyd's, Great Western and Companies, 


FOR HOUSE, SHIP, & GENERAL USE. 
Manufactured by the 
"Silicate Paint Company, Liverpool, 
IN ALL COLOURS, 


Have no Chemical action on Iron or other Metals, will 
stand any degree of heat without blistering, 1 ewt. is 
equal in bulk and will do the work of 2 cwt. lead Paints, 
See article in “ Engineering,” 26th January, 1872. 


Damp, Walls, Churches, &c. 


Cured by the Petrifying liquid, at a cest of 2d. to 3d. 
per square yard. See article in ‘‘ Builder,” 9th March, 
1872. For particulars and Testimonials, apply to the 


Silicate Paint Company, 


LIVERPOOL. 
Yokohama, January 31, 1874. 








S. 26 ins. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT OF THE DAY 
FOR A SMALL OUTLAY. 


And when there is no previous knowledge 
of the business required, is a Lemonade 

Ginger Beer, and Soda Water Machine, as 
the public taste is so much on the increase 
for Aerated drinks. The book of 44 pages 
Wee of illustrations and information, forward- 
ed free, or can be had at the office of this 





paper. 

BARNETT & FOSTER, Engineers, Forston 
Street, Hoxton, London, England. 

Yokohama, November 1, 1873. B. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


Publishers of 
STANDARD TEXT BOOKS, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGE, 
ADAPTED TO THE JAPANESE MARKET. 


A Descriptive Catalogue will be sent free by post to 
any address in Japan on anes 


ADDRES 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, » 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
Yokohama, October 29, 1873. H.H. 
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32, Walbrook, London, 


(BRITANNIA IRON WORKS, DERBY), 
Manufacture all kinds of 


Ironwork, 


Structural & Ornamental. 





BRIDGES of eve Girder Bridges. Arch 
Bridges. Suspension Bridges. H. & Co. make every year for 
Foreign Countries some thousands of Tons of Bridges. 

LANDING-PIERS ANT) JETTIES. 

ROOFS AND BUILDINGS, MARKETS. 


Tilustrated Catalogue (A) free on Application, 


ORNAMENTAL IRONWORK, ETC. 
See Large New Illustrated Catalogues (B. & C.) 
with 1,300 designs. 
Railings, Balcony Panels, Columns, Column Capitals, 
Gates, Street Posts, Brackets, Gratings, 
Lamp-pillars, Lamp-brackets, | Windows, Casements, 
Balusters, Newels, Fountains, drinking Fountains, 
Crestings, Terminals, Vases, Pedestals, 
Conservatories, Band-Stands. 


SMITH'S HEARTHS & PORTABLE FORGES, 


12 Shapes and Sizes. 
Catalogue (D) free on Application. 


Andw. Handyside & Co., Limited, 


description. 








LIN DON. 
Yokohama, January 3, 1874. tf. 
Fr. BRABY & CO, 
LIMITED. 


FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


RON BUILDINGS AND ROOFS, 
VERANDAIS IN EVERY DKSIGN. 
WROUGHT IRON TANES IN ANY FORM AND SIZE, 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED IRON 
ZINC ROOFING, 


SHEET AND PERFORATED ZINC, 


WROUGHT LRON WORK OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS MADE 
TO ORDER. 
Estimates sulmiited on application. 
The Company having recently made large additions to their premises 
and machinery, are in a position to execute orders with great 
gn aon 
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ENGLISH JEWELERY & WATCHES, 


MACHINE MADE. 


MR. STREETER 


1i8, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


invites the attention of MERCHANTS, TRATERS and RESI. 
DENTS in JAPAN, to his extensive Stock of 18-CARAT GOLD 
and GEM J®WELLERY, WATCHES and CLOCKS, Manu. 
factured hy Machinery. and sold at prices from 80 to 50 per cent 
cheaper than ordinary hand-made productions, and is more durable 
A Catalogue and Price List containing a large number of Drawings 

. and Sketches. representing these special productions, has been pre- 
pared, copy of which will be forwarded, post free, on application. 
Silver English Lever Watches, specially adapted for 


foreign service.. £5 0 0 
Silver English Lever “Watches, specially adapted f for 

foreign service (Hunting cases) ... 6 0 0 
Silver English Lever with Compensation 

Balance ... .. oo 8 0 9 
Silver English Tever ‘Watches with Compensation 

Balance (Hunting cases) ... on a Ue 08 
Gold English Lever Watch, specially ‘adapted for 

forgign service . we 1610 0 
Gold English , Lever Watch, specially adapted for 

foreign service (Hunting cases) nt ow ce Ss CO @ 
Gold English Lever Watch (Keyless) .. ... .. «. 15 0 0 
Gold English Lever Watch (Keyless Hunter... ... 21 0 0 
Gold English Lever Watch seein snag i adjusted 

for temperatures, &e ... ... ie wo oo OG 


SPECIALITY FOR 
8-DAY “ENGLISH LEVFR CARRIAGE CLOCKS 


Suited to all climates. from £7 to £100. 
All Orders must be accompanied by a remittance for the amount 
or reference to London Agents. 





MR. STREETER, 


87, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, ann 
BURLINGTON STEAM WORK*, SAVILE ROW, LONDON 


Yokohama, Suri 12, 1873, S. 52wa, 
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'Goodalls Guinine Wine, 


(Prepared with Howard's Quinine.) Highly recommended by many 
eminent Physicians, to be the best and cheapest Tonie yet introdnced to 
the Public, and haa proved an invaluable and agreeable Stomachic to all 





suffering from General Debility. Indigestion, and Loss of Appetite. Jn 
large Bottles, at One and Two Shillings each. Prepared by. 
GOODALL, BACKHOUSE & CO., LEEDS, ENGLAND. 
The Food Journal.—An honest and useful preparation. The Anti- 


Adulteration Review.—A valuable Tonic, and has become popular from 
its intrinsic goodness. Arthur Hill Hassall, M. D.—We have tested this 
preparation, aud can recommend it forits purity. The Lancet.—The 
samples of Goodall’s Quinine Wine we have examined have been of 
excellent quality, and remarkable for unprecedented cheapness. 


_ August 16th, 1873. 


POTTERY W WARE. 


CHEMICAL STONEWARE 
POROUS & GLAZED CELLS, 


12m 





DRAIN PIPES, 
eet GINGER BEER, TERRA COTTA, &c., ke. 
ALE, 8 SPIRITS, be CHINA & PORCELAIN 


of the best description, pees shipped to all parts of the world, by 


CC. i ©. BALLET, 


THE POTTERY, FULHAM, LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS. 
*.* Orders to be made us a ans by London Houses. 


Illustrated Price Lists on 


application Trial Shipments suggested 
FIRST PRIZE ME 


AL—Dublin Exhibition, 1872. 


Official Report, Tocdien Tatoras International Exhibition, 1871. 


“Mr. Bailey exhibits samples of well-made chemical ware, highly 
vitreous and durable, consisting of acid tanks, retorts, receivers, condens- 
ing worms, and other vessels. His contribution comprises among many 
other things, an ingenious ascension Filter, in which, by a certain 
arrangement of stoneware discs in the interior, the water is more 
exposed to the filtering material than in ordinary filters. 

XK. B.—No Prizes were offered at this Exhibition, 


Yokohama, November 22, 1873, S. 26ins, 
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LECY WHERE! 


4 * - - = oe 
—<>{ 390 BOTTLES SOLD MONTHLY 


Bé CRHO USE&C! LEEDS, 





OR cleansifg and polishing Silver, Electro- -plate, 
Plate Glass. &c. Tablets, Sd. each, 





prepared expressly forthe Patent Knife Cleansing Ma- 
chines, India Rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. 
Knives constantly cleaned with it have » brilliant polish 
equal to new cutlery. Sold in packets, 3d. each; and 
tina, 6d., 1s , 28. 6d., and 4s. each, 





Prevent friction in oping: and injury to the Lnife, 
Price from 1s. 6d. each. Onakey’s Wellington Knife 
Polish should be used with the Boards. 

Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Brushmakers, Oil- 
men, Chemists, and Store-keepers generally. Whaole- 
sale by 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Emery Cloth, Black Lead, Cabinet, 

Glass-Pauper, &c. 

Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 
england. 


Yokohama, January 31, 1874. 


- POWLAND'S 
‘Ononto 26 


WHITENS, PRESERVES, AND BEAUTIFIES THE 
TEETH; PREVENTING THEIR DECAY. 
ASK ANY CHEMIST OR “ODON 

TO. 


FOR ROWLAND’S ODO 
AND TAKE NO OTHER, 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


s the best and safest Restorer and Beautifier of the Human Hair. 
It prevents hair from falling off or turning grey, strengthens weak 
hair, cleanses it from seurf and dandvriff, making it beautifully soft, 
pliable and glossy. Great caution is necessary to ask for ROW- 
LANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, and avoid all others. this being the only 
genuine. Price 3s, 6d., 7s., 19s. 6d, equal to 4 small, and 2hs. per 
bottle, CAUTION—Each bottle has a glass stopper instead of the 


B. 52 ins, 








cork as formerly. All with the cork are spurious imitations. 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, preserves and 


strengthens the Gums, and gives a pleasing 
fragrance to the Breath. It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, 
removes spots of incipient dec:y, aud polishes and preserves the 
enamel, to which it impartsa PEARL-LIKE WIITENESS. Price 
2s. 6d. per box. ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR realises a Healthy 
Purity of Complexion and a Softness and Delicacy of Skin. 
Soothing, cooling, and purifying. it eradicates all Cutaneous 
Kruptionsand Discolourations. Price 48 6d. and 8s. 6d. per bottle. 


beautifies the Teeth, 


ROWLANDS’ ES ENCE OF TYRE never fails to produce 
mmediately perfect change in’ Rel or Grey Hair, Whiskers 
K.iyebrows, &c., to a benutiful glossy and permanent Brown or 
Back, which colour remains so durable that neither washing or 


perspiration con remove it Vrive 48, 7s. 6d and lds, 6d. per 

bottle. Sold by all Chemists. Perfumers, ond Bazaars throughout 

China and Japan. “Ask for Rownayps’ Auticies,” A ROWLAND 

& SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London. 
Yokohama, Dec, 6, 1873, 26ing, 
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MARRIAGE. 
At Yokohama, on the 14th February, 1874, by W. C. Van 
Oordt, H.N. M. Acting-Consul, and by the Rey. P. Veder, 
Dr. T. W. BEUKEMA, to Miss 8. C. ToEWATER. 


—_=_ ——_— —- 


Notes of the déteek. 


Tue storm has burst over Hizen and Saga. Fighting has 
begun and the Imperial troops have been worsted in the first 
brush. We wish it had been otherwise, because this slight 
success will encourage the disaffected. But is not greatly to be 
wondered at. They are a large body and can only have been 
attacked by a small one. When the large reinforcements of 
Imperial troops arrive in the field the tables will in all proba- 
lity be turned immediately. The overtures made by the Saga 
to the Satsuma men have been rejected, and the great clan 
remains loyal. Shimadzu Saburo, attended by some of his 
chief and trusty followers, has gone down on a special mission 
from the Mikado to Kagoshima, Okubo, Minister of the in- 
terior, has also left for Hizen, and further reinforcements of 
troops have been despatched. The capital is quiet and public 
business goes on as usual, though there is no concealment at- 
tempted of the gravity of the situation. By this, however, we 
do not mean any apprehension that the rebellion will spread or 
be attended with success. It is quite otherwise. The Government 
is confident of its power to quell it, and that, within a 
moderate space of time. The probabilities are that the mem- 
bers of the Government who have repaired to the disaffected 
provinces, whither they have gone with a strong desire, and 
probably express instructions, to avoid as much as possible the 
shedding of blood, will, after the first success in the field, call 
on the rebels to lay down their arms, and on condition of their 
doing this (possibly of surrendering them,) promise an enquiry 
into such grievances as are complained of, though punishments 
for the disloyalty of using arms against the Government will 
surely fall somewhere. As we write Nagasaki is said positively 
to be in the hands of the rebels, which we doubt, but in any 
case our fear is rather that mischief will be done in the town 
than that they will succeed in holding it long. 

The telegram we published this morning and republish be- 
low is not quite clear. Thus:—The Ringdove is said to have 
passed Shimonoseki at 4.30 p.m.on Thursday. This would 
involve her having made the run of 250 miles in nineteen 
hours, as she left Kobe at 9 p.m. on Wednesday ; and she is a 
slow boat. Again :—‘ The New York and Zadkia left full of 
troops and officers for Hizen yesterday morning (i. «. 
Wednesday,) and at the end it is stated” New York arrived at 
Fukuoka at 3.30 p.m. yesterday” (i.e. Wednesday.) It is im- 
possible that the New York should have run from Kobe on 
Wednesday morning to Fukuoka (distance 300 miles) by 3.30 
of the same day. Was it that she left Kobe on Tuesday 
morning? The Stonewall seems to have been a week reach- 
ing Kobe,—a long passage, indeed. 

Meanwhile the Prime Minister has issued the following. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

His Excellency Sanjo Daijo daijin has made the following 
communication to the Chiji of Yedo, It has been communi- 
cated to the people of Yedo through the Koché :— 

To Oxvso, Cutsi oF Yevo. 

News has been receiver! that since the end of January the 
samurai of the Suga Ken have assembled in a tumultuous 
manner to the cry of ‘war with Corea’ and of ‘the restoration 
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of feudality.” The Government, having resolved to re-establish 
order, have sent down to the west Okubo, Minister for Home 
Affairs, with other officers of the Department. He is accom- 
panied by officers of the Judicial Department and by a military 
force. 

They left on the 14th instant, and it is believed that order 
will be restored in a very short time. It is publicly reported 
that it was the intention of the Saga samurai, by the cries of 
“War with Corea” and “ Restoration of Feudality,” to influ- 
ence and draw to them the like-minded persons of the neigh- 
bouring ken, but the samurai of the adjacent ken have not 
joined themselves to them. Even ina place like Kagoshima 
where it is said that unusual opinions are somewhat in vogue, 
there has been perfect quiet since the return of Saigo Taisho to 
that ken. Hayashi Daijo of the Home Department has reported 
to this effect from actual observation. Later reports state that 
this quiet condition is still preserved. 

There were at one time some disquieting rumours with regard 
to Kochi (Tosa) but it was found upon investigation that they 
were to alarge extent unfounded. At the present time every- 
thing is perfectly quiet. 

The assailants of Iwakura Udaijin were arrested before ten 
days had elapsed. On examination, they confessed their guilt. 
As it is possible, however, that there may be other dangerous 
attempts of a similar character, the authorities have been 
warned to make a strict search for all suspicious persons. 

The Udaijin’s wounds were but slight. He is already re- 
covered and will be able to attend to business in a few days. 

Shimadzu Junii hearing of the state of Kiushiu asked leave 
to go down to assist in maintaining order. The Emperor was 
much gratified at this proof of his loyal feelings and despatched 
him to the ken of Kagoshima for which place he will leave in 
a few days. Any suspicions which may have been excited by 
Shimadzu’'s movements are quite uncalled for, and should not 
be entertained. 

The Capital is perfectly quiet. Even after the attack upon 
Iwakura, the officials have attended actively to public business. 
Attention has also been paid to the safety of the capital and at 
present additional levies of police are arriving in Yedo, so that 
there is no cause whatever for apprehension. 

Of course, the public policy of the Government remains un- 
altered. As above stated they are devoting their attention to 
the task of restoring order. The local authorities should be 
actuated by the same spirit, and each person discharge his du- 
ties single-mindedly. If, however, any violent or worthless 
persons should attempt to propagate dangerous opinions within 
your jurisdiction and excite trouble among the people, it would 
create an ill effect if the chief official left his post. Every one 
should therefore remain firm at his post, and do all he can to 
maintain order. 


SANJO DAIJO DATJIN. 





The subjoined has also been published, 
Nisshin Shinjishi, February 20th, 1874. 
ADDRESS OF THE MIKADO To SHimapzu Hisamitsv Jv nur. 


You Hisamitsu, feeling anxious about the condition of the 
Western provinces, have lately more than once expressed a 


desire to proceed to the ken of Kagoshima. I appreciate your 
loyal motives, and although it is hard to dispense with your 


presence at my side at a time when the press of public business 


is so great, as it appears that under the circumstances there is 


ino other alternative, you will proceed to your ken at once, and 
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exert yourself to the best of your ability. You are expected 
to return to Yedo as soon after as you possibly can. 

[Shimadzu had previously addressed the Mikado upon the 
state of things in the West. He left by the mail steamer of 
the 17th early in the morning accompanied by his chief re- 
tainers only.—Ep. Nishin Shinjishi.] 





Kobe, February 19th, 6.30 P.M. 

Thursday, Communication with Nagasaki stopped on 
Monday, 16th Shimonoseki reported right to Fukuoka and is 
still so. Reports of fighting at Saga have been received, the 
disaffected samurai having attacked and beaten the Imperial 
troops. The castle and several places in Saga are reported to 
be burnt down, the Telegraph Office said to be untouched. The 
Ringdove received sudden orders and left last night for Naga- 
saki. Shimonoseki announced her passing at 4.30 P.M. to-day. 

The New York and Zadkia left full of troops and officers 
for Hizen yesterday morning. ‘The ram Stonewall and two 
men-of-war arrived from Yokohama this morning ; not yet 
left. The Vice-Governor of Saga and a few troops cut their 
way through the Samourai ranks and made good their escape 
to camp of Imperial troops at Mitsumaken between Fukuoka 
and Kokura. Imperial troops are awaiting reinforcements, 
the numbers said to be increasing. New York arrived at 
Fukuoka at 3.30 P.M. yesterday. 





THE Hochi Shimbun, quoted by the Gazette, has the follow- 
ing :-— 

There are in Saga Ken three parties—the Seikanto, 
Hérinto and Chiusarto. The two first seem to be opposed to 
each other :—the first wishing to approach Tokei with the view 
of ousting the present ministers, and then going to Corea; the 
Hérimto will protect the Emperor, but they want to come to 
Tokei to drive out the ministry. The Corean business is not 
of much consequence to them. The Chiusato offer to join the 
other two if they will but settle their difference and agree on a 
defined line of policy. 

Yeto Shimpei, one of the late Sangi, arrived just at the time 
of the outbreak ; and the samourai at once went to him, and 
asked his opinion on what they had done? He answered them 
favorably, and told them that in a few days Soeshima would 
arrive ; at which intelligence they expressed then pleasure, 
shouting for joy. Ever siuce they have protected Yeto, day 
and night, with a guard of 50 men. 

The editor of Hochi Shimbun thinks that Yeto is apparently 
yielding to them, that he may gradually calm their excitement, 
and restore them to tranbuillity. 


The last paragraph does not appear to us to be very clear. 





Half the barracks of the Hiroshima garrison have been 
burnt. This is supposed to be connected with the rising in the 
West. ’ 





The army station of Hiroshima Chindai was set on fire 
about 12 o’clock, M., on the 5th instant.— Gazette. 





THE Gazette publishes the following telegrams from Fu- 
kuoka received on the 16th and Lith instant, respoctitely at 
Yedo :— 

Last night, at midnight, fighting commenced between the 
samourai of Saga Ken and the Imperial soldiers. 

On the night of the 15th, half of the regiment of Kuma- 
moto Chindai escorted the Kenrei of Saga Ken by sea to the 
castle (formerly Nebeshima’s headqnarters). The Saga 
samourai surrounded the castle and attacked the soldiers, 
who were helpless, their comrades who were to have come by 
land, not haying arrived. 

We wait for Okubo Kiyo. We will act to the best of our 
judgment under the ciroumstances. 


WE haye been requested to draw attention toa project, 
formed among the members of the congregation which usually 
ussembles every Sunday at the Gaicty Theatre, for the crection 
of a building more suitable for the purposes of public worship, 
and exclusively dedicated to the service of religion. We have 
much pleasure in complying with the request. It is obvious 
that a congregation which is already large, and is constantly 
increasing, will only be content to resort to such a building 
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as that at present in use so long as the expense of rearing 
another, consecrated to sacred purposes alone, is too heavy 
for it to bear. And when the building temporarily used, 
whatever secular purposes it may blamelessly fulfil, is one of 
necessarily uncongenial association to those who frequent it 
for religious purposes, their desire to possess some structure 
at once more convenient and more in harmony with their 
views, is both natural and laudable. The gentleman who 
have been entrusted with the collection of the necessary funds, 
and with an explanation of the intentions of the promoters of 
the scheme, are Dr. Elliot, Messrs. Stone, J. Ballagh, Fletcher 
and Henderson. 





Monpay, the 16th instant, was observed as a féte day in 
honour of the marriage of H. R. H. tHE DuKE oF EDINBURGH 
with the Princess MaRIE oF Russia. The British vessels 
were gaily dressed, and there being no saluting man-of-war in 
harbour, a feu de joie was fired by the Battalion of Boyal 
Marines at noon. Sir Harry S. Parkes entertained the diplo- 
matic corps at dinner in the evening. 





THE Hokai Maru engaged by the Government for the 
transportation of troops sailed hence on Saturday, the 14th 
instant, for the purpose of embarking large numbers of men 
at Ozaka. 





THIS afternoon a case was heard at the German Consulate, 
before Ed. Zappe, Esq., Consul, and Messrs. Aug. Evers and 
H. Ohl, Assessors, in which Tsujia Jusaboro sued Messrs. 
Schultze, Reiss & Co.,in the sum of $2,100 bargain money, 
deposited on a contract made between the two parties, for the 
delivery of 5,000 cases of kerosene oil in 250 days. From the 
evidence it appeared that the term of delivery had been changed 
after the making of the agreement into one hundred and fifty 
days, and, as was alleged by the plaintiff, by the banto of the 
defendants, and with their knowledge. Owing to the non- 
delivery of the goods, within this latter term the case was laid. 
It was proved to the Court that the change had been made 
from 250 into 150; but by whom could not be ascertained. 
The Court, after consultation, gave in their decision in favour 
of the defendants.— Herald. 





AT a meeting of the Asiatic Society held yesterday evening 
Mr. Satow read a paper upon the Shinto Shrines of Ise. A 
discussion ensued in which Dr. Hepburn, Sir Harry Parkes, 
Mr. Von Brandt and others took part, as relating chiefly to 
the origin and nature of the Shintoo religion. 





WE read the following in the Times Berlin correspondence 
of the 20th December: ‘“ It is not improbable that the Grand 
‘“‘ Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch, the third son of the Emperor 
‘of Russia, who has just returned from a voyage round the 
“world, will shortly set out on another trip. His Imperial 
‘* Highness was married ashort time since to Mademoiselle 
“ Alexandrine Zonkonske, a niece of Herr Von Reuter 
“the Russian Finance Minister. On declining to consent to 
“a divorce he was induced to undertake a prolonged journey 
“which does not seem to have shaken his resolve.” 





‘« Professor”? Vanek, a famous prestidigateur, made his first 
appearance in Yokohama at the Gaiety Theatre during the 
week after an interval of some years. A great variety of 
clever tricks was exhibited and a crowded audience testified to 
the dexterity and ability of the artist. We shall take another 
opportunity of noticing Mr. Vanek’s performances. 





Lot No. 50, on the Foreign Concession, with house and 
godowns formerly in the possession of Messrs. C. Thorel & Co., 
was sold yesterday by Messrs. C. A. Fletcher & Co. to Mr. 
F. Da Roza, for $20,500. 

eeepc 

A RUNNING match between Mr. A. H. Dare and Mr. Jaque- 
mot, Jr., took place on Saturday afternoon, the 14th instant, 
the prize being a pretty centre table ornament. Mr. Dare 
clearly possessed the advantage of speed and endurance and 
won by about a hundred yards. 
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Tue Acting Agent of the Messageries Maritimes has received 
a telegiam announcing the departure of the S.S. .Vi/ with the 
European Mails from Hongkong on the 16th instant. The 
Mail may be expected in Yokohama on or about Monday next. 








As we go to press we hear on good authority that the latest 
orders from Yedo despatched to the seat of the troubles are 
more stern than those with which Okubo and others were 
entrusted. 





IMPERIAL GOVERNNENT RAILWAYS. 
YOKOHAMA STATION. 
17th February, 1874. 
Statement of Traffic Receipts for the week ending Sunday, 
15th February, 1874. 
24,233. $6,981.99 


596,61 





sseunsasosguttanes $7,578.30 
Average per mile per week $421.02. 
Miles open, 18, 


Oorresponding week 1873. 
Namber of Passengers 25,363. Amount $7,797.10. 





THE GAIETY THEATRE. 

The wish we have so often expressed that our Amateurs 
would, if only for once, leave the beaten track of farce and 
burlesque in which they have hitherto walked—we might al- 
most say rollicked—and hazard the performance of a drama 
representing real life, was fulfilled on Tuesday evening last, 
when, under the special direction of Mr. George Pauncefort, 
they produced Tom Taylor's play “Still Waters run deep.” 
The answer invariably given hitherto to our wish has been that 
the female parts in such pieces present insuperable difficulties, 
and that with whatever success the male characters might be 
filled, inevitable failure would overtake the piece on this 
acoount: While conceding that the objection was not without 
weight, we have still always believed that it was a question of 
difficulty, not of impossibility, and the performance of last 
Tuesaday evening must, we think, be held to justify us en- 
tirely. True, that the corps had the unusual advantage of a 
special training under Mr. Pauncefort's skilled advice and 
untiring assiduity, and was thus placed in a position of doing 
far more, and far better, than would otherwise have been with- 
in its power. But we shall claim that this advantage ex- 
tends no further than the improvement of the piece, and can 
in no sense be held to justify those who denied the possibility 
or probable success of such performance without this assistance. 
Be this, however, as it may, the entertainment of Tuesday 
last was so great a success that all question is now set at rest 
as to the power of the corps to place on the stage such pieces 
as we refer to, and the posseasion of this power imposes 
responsibilities on it which must be held at once to do it 
honour, and to justify us in expecting from it a repetition of 
some similar effort to that which ensured the success of the 
evening under review. 

The play performed on this occasion is so well known and 
such a favourite on the English stage, that it is unnecessary 
to give a sketch of the plot. It is, like nearly everything good 
on the modern English stage, French in its origin, and is 
founded on a story by C. de Bernard called Le Paratonnerre. It 
is also characteristically French in its plot, and but for a simple 
and unforced yet pleasing dialogue, unfolding the action by 
almost imperceptible steps, the early and, it must be confessed, 
distasteful, advances made to Mrs. Mildmay by Harrkesley, cal- 
culated as they are to grate harshly upon the sensibilities of an 
English audience, might well make the success of such a play 
doubtful. The chsracter of John Mildmay (Mr. Pauncefort) 
is well conceived and developed with great skill. It is also an 
extremely attractive character, as we think; and, if national 
vanity do not mislead us, a specially English one. Devoted, 
patient, calm, frank and brave, A/ildmay, with full knowledge 
of Hawksley's character and intentions, yet bides his time until 
everything is ripe for unmasking the villain, asserting his own 
pesition, and appealing to the affection and higher nature of 
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his fuolish and erring, yet not guilty, wife, who has, up to that 
time, so ill understood the mcrits of her generous husband and 
so little learned to distinguish between the false and the true, 
as to permit her heart to wander from its real path, and seek 
in the seductive attentions which J/aickesley pays her some 
compensation for a life made uninteresting by her own imma- 
turity of feeling, and her want of appreciation of the merits of 
her partner. 

Tt is clear that in such a plot as the play presents we are 
brought face to face with some of the higher emotions of our na- 
ture. JVJildmay's pain and disappointment at finding that, but 
a year after his marriage, his wife no longer loves him—if, in- 
deed, her slight nature ever knew what true love is—his patience 
under the dictation and taunts of Mrs. St)mhold—his manly 
scorn of a creature like /Tairkesley—a scorn but little tinged with 
bitterness, however, and utterly free from passion or malignity, 
—his calm and quiet courage in grappling with Hazckesley—an 
extremely venomous fellow, by the way, as he shows himself in 
his dealings with Mrs. Stemho/d—all these qualities make Milde 
may @ really interesting flesh-and-blood man. Nor is Mra. 
Stemhold without attractions or undeserving of sympathy. 
Hawkesley bas gained and betrayed her affections, and, thanks 
to the letters of hers which he has in his possession, holds 
her reputation in his hand. If wounded vanity, and the 
desire to gratify her own revenge on him, are primary 
motive powers in her action, so also isa jealous care of her 
niece’s honour, and an unaffected horror at Havwkesley’s in- 
tended villainy. These are complex emotions, and even the 
logs of respect for her former lover does not necessarily utterly 
destroy a woman's love. It is impossible to feel very much in- 
terest in Vra. Mfildmay’s character, however much anxiety her 
situation may excite. She possesses no intellectual merit, and 
permits the approaches of Hazriesiey with so little remon- 
strance that it is not easy to lean towards her. It must be re- 
membered, of course, that she is young, handsome, vain and 
disappointed ; though the latter, perhaps, by her own fault. 
Yet the thought toa young woman of twenty that life can 
promise her no more enjoyment, still less, love, may well canker 
the heart, and change and embitter the character to its utter- 
most fibre. When, under these circumstances, the false glitter 
of such timsel as adorns JJaickesley's manners, misleads her, 
the sympathies are excited in her favour, and one hopes that 
the sin of her mind will be her only fault. /aarkesl-y is from 
first to last detestable. Heartless in his relations to women, 
false in his dealings with men, impudent, cunning and treacher- 
ous, he is a man who might deceive the unwary or unsuspicious, 
but, for whom, when once found out, there neither is, nor 
should be, any mercy. Potter alone remains, and he is a mere 
fogy. 

And now as regards the players. On the whole there was a 
vast improvement—more ease and life, more nature, more 
points effectively made, everywhere marks of careful training 
and patient study. Mr. Pauncefort played John Mildmay far 
better than he looked it, and we suspect that such adverse 
criticism as he encountered arose far more from the latter than 
the former cause. He won interest and sympathy at once, and 
did not lose them, as far as we remember, for one moment 
during the whole evening. Harckesley’s part requires the 
greatcst bravery to take, because the feelings of an audience 
are at once aroused against him. Mr. Sutton exhibited 
this bravery and certainly has no reason to regret it. He want- 
ed a little more ease, a little more grace (he must improve his 
bow) and a little more force, notably in the last scene, when he 
was simply nowhere. But he did extremely well, and we 
hope to see him again in u more attractive part. Lieut. Tracy 
deserves high credit as Mrs. Stemhold, though he must pardon 
us for saying that he looked too old and might have been 
made up far more attractively. We can pay him no higher 
compliment than when we say that the audience not only did 
not laugh at his more sentimental speeches and postures, but 
was—let us say, almost—touched by them. The distresses of 
the heart of an unmarried lady of uncertain age, played 
by a man, usually excite roars of laughter in an audience, 
and it is a feat to escape them—though we trembled 
at the touch of ‘John Mildmay you are a gentleman,” when 
the whole barrel of gunpowder nearly went off. Miss 
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Ella Herbert, as Afvs. Mildmay, showed a great improvement, 
though some one must be held responsible for the shocking ex- 
travagance with which she was painted and powdered in the 
first act. She was graceful, extremely well “got up,” and 
made several capital points. Mr. Vernon as Afr. Potter, 
was very good—indeed, he is always good. But he must nar- 
row things a little. Old Potfer is, in position, at least, a gen- 
tleman ; or, at all events, a man in a good easy position of 
middle class life. Did any snch man ever come down to din- 
ner in such a waistcoat, or with such relations between his 
coat and waistcoat as those of Mr. Vernon’s? This is farce,— 
quite mght for farce,—but not right for a little play 
representing real life. In almost everything else Mr. Vernon 
was more than irreproachable, he was admirable. The other 
characters are too humble to deserve individual notice. 

The entertainment was an excellent one and did the amateurs 
and their “ coach” high credit. Itis easy to find fault with 
performances like this, and we would not make praise too 
cheap, neither can we pretend to the art of making blame 
gracious. Yet we have few words but those of praise for the 
performance of Tuesday evening, and they are very sincerely 
employed. 





EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 
VITI. 
Tue Stupy oF THE EnGiisH LANGUAGE. 

F all the studies pursued by Japanese students, that of 
language is of the greatest general importance. Clas- 
sified science, industrial and fine art, legal knowledge, 
technical skill, are all important and necessary, but tho- 
rough knowledge of the language by which these are at- 
tained, and in which they are expressed, is at once the 
foundation, framework, and never finished but ever rising 

tower of a true student’s education. 
The: position of langnage in the Japanese system of 
education is unique. It differs from that of any country 
in Europe or America. 


The foundations of a liberal, even 
of a scientific education at home rest upona knowledge 
of the classics, which are dead languages. Whether 
studied thoroughly for mental discipline, for their litera- 
ture, for the perfection of their form,the beauty of their 
expression, or for the purpose of mastering the technical- 
ities of science or law, they are studies as dead languages 
which cannot yield the student a knowledge of those 
discoveries in physical science which have revolutionized 
the world and have made modern life what it is. They 
are to one a statue, to another a dry root, to another the 
Gate Beautiful, to another a mine of unsmelted ore from 
which metal may be ohtained, but which can be made only 
into tools. | 

The Japanese student of one of the great modern lan- 
guages fiuds in it a storehouse of ideas and expressions, 
of perfect models of literary form and expression. He 
discovers a mine veined with precious ore, a quarry of 
amassed knowledge which is the slow deposit of centuries. 
All the modern conquests, even those of yesterday over 
the dim borderland of the unknown, are his if he will 
have them. Last, but not least, the knowledge of this 
wonderful language gives him the power to get material 
gain, and makes him rich in the ready currency of living 
speech. 

Herein the Japanese youth differs from the western 
boy. The average western bev goes to sehool beeause 
his parents bid him = go, and remains there beeause they 
cominand him. He eannot see the benefit of all the train- 
ing so earefully bestowed upon him, and usually it is 
only by the unwearicd vigilanee and auxiety of his parents 
tuat he aceomplishes his tasks and obtains an edueation. 
An adult student may necd neither whip, spur nor bribe ; 
a boy often needs all. 
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The Japanese boy on the contrary sees the immediate 
benefit of his labour. Before his eyes are instances of pro- 
motion, honour and life-long reward bestowed upon young 
men proficient in foreign languages. His own language 
is so difficult to master in its written and higher spoken 
form that the study of a foreign tongue seems easy. At 
every step he learns not about dead Romans and buried 
Greeks, but about living realities. He hears a spoken 
language which he knows is not only a key to untold 
treasures of knowledge, but also to honour, success and 
pecuniary reward. 

We assume that the incomparable value of the sthdy 
of a foreign language is believed in by all interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in the subject of education in Japan. 
What then is the best method of teaching it ? Since life 
is so short and time so precious, which is the shortest 
road to complete mastery of the language ? Let us take 
the English language as the object of study, and let us 
suppose the Japanese student has no opportunity to visit 
England or America, but must remain in Japan all his 
life. 

Before we attempt an answer to the question propound- 
ed above, let us note the manner in which the study of 
the English language is at present pursued in Japan. 
We shall not refer to any one school, either government 
or private. In hundreds of schools in Japan of both these 
kinds the following is substantially the “system” pursued. 

The youth is equipped with spelling-book or alphabet- 
card, and begins to learn the name, the sound, and the 
shape of each letter, all at once ; and in most cases from 
a Japanese teacher! He is then taught to spell, though 
knowing only the name, and but one of the several sounds, 
helonging to each letter. He also learns to write the letters. 
He then begins “Bellinger’s Modern Conversations” 
—one of the very worst books with which he can ruin 
his memory. This book is a compendium of “travel 
talk” suited to an adult, a traveller and a cockney ; but 
not for a boy or even a man of good common sense. It 
contains words in its first vocabulary which very few Eng- 
lish-speaking people have ever heard, or are likely to 
hear. Then follow many words and phrases which are 
warranted to make any Japanese who uses them a subject 
of merriment among foreigners. After all the labour ex- 
pended on this hook, a very small proportion of its ‘“‘ con- 
versations ” can ever be used by a Japanese boy in actual 
life. Then follows the study of reading books, which be- 
ing made for English or American children, of from four 
to ten years old, are very good for them, but in many 
eases utterly unsuited to Japanese boys who have left 
their toys behind them. The matter of these books is 
often as unsuitable as their form. Children’s talk which 
no grammar or dictionary can analyze, or interpreter trans- 
late, or teacher explain clearly to a Japanese boy, abounds 
throughout. Dissertations on rats, cats, dogs, mice, and 
dolls are numerous. The disconnected, abrupt, exclama- 
tory and interrogative style of language which is that 
of the conversation of real life, and as such easily under- 
stood by the children whose vernacular it is, becomes ab- 
surd, unintelligible and utterly untranslatable toa Ja- 
Perhaps on the very first page and on every 
succeeding one throughout the book, the oblique moods, 


panese hoy. 


participles, irregular forms, redundant auxiliaries and 
particles of speech abound, to the utter confusion of a boy 
who knows nothing of their force or the structure of any 
language, not excepting his own, which he has absorbed, 
und has never studied analytically, or even critically ex- 
He spends a year or two on these wretched 


Often 


amined. 
books, unless he is disgusted before that time. 
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the study of grammar is begun soon after the alpha- 





bet is learned, and usually within the first year of the! 
student’s course. 
What an “ English Grammar” is, all intelligent per 
sons know who have survived the tortures of this rack. ; 
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and permutation of a few dozen of words, the student 
The rule 
for the acquisition of a spoken language is expressed in 





should learn as many hundreds of expressions. 


the formule, “trerum tternmque,” “mutatis mutandis.” 


Aftcr the mastery of the phrase book, the stulents should 


To attempt the writing of a logical and symmetrical} be made to talk to each other on various subjects, the 


grammar of a composite language like the English, which 


is a conglomerate of the Germanic, Romance and classical 
languages, and which is developing daily by growth on 
many continents and amid many tongues, Seems a task 
calculated to make an imbecile of the man who attempts 
it. 
confirmed after having examined or used a number of 
these modern delusions. 


This opinion, whieh we hold in all sincerity, has been 


The English of these abomina- 
tions is usually of the very worst, and their vocabulary of 
the most barbarous and uneouth character. 
relics of the middle ages when Latin was the basis of all 
education. The student finds words which his tongue 
cannot master, or his memory retain. The rules are 
usually far too numerous and many a one is engulfed in 


They are 


such asea of exceptions that it can be accepted only on 
faith and not on sight. No two grammars will agree. 
Instead of clear analysis, nearly everything in them is 
arbitrary assertion. 

The only grammer which a Japanese student should 
use should be a grammar written hy an English-speaking 
scholar to whom Enzvglish is vernacular, and who knows 
Or, let the Jap- 


anese student cut out from the English grammar all the 


also the Japanese language thoroughly. 


tables of inflections, the lists of adverbs, prepositions, con- 
junctions and interjections, and commit them to memory. 
If he have a good teacher and a good interpreter, he necd 
no more help of grammar. 

The method of acquiring the English language whieh 
we recommend, and of whieh we carnestly beg a trial, in 
one of the Government schools, is the following. 

A genuine teacher should be given a class of boys who 
know nothing of the English letters or language as Icarned 
from Japanese. He should first teach the boys the sounds 
of every letter of the alphabet before they are allowed to 
The different) sound of the 
vowels, the initial and final sounds of each consonant, the 


see one of them written. 
sounds peculiarly difficult to a Japanese, such as |, v, and 
the final mutes at the ends of words, should be learned 
with the pupil's own eve and ear from the lips of the 
teacher. The sounds being thoroughly mastered, they 
should learn the letters of the alphabet, not by their names 
only, but by their sounds also. The very first step in the 
progress of acqniring a knowledge of the spoken English 
language is n thorough mastery of all its sounds. We do 
not believe that there are twenty Japanese in this cimpire 
who have that knowledge. 

After the mastery of the elementary sounds the student 
should listen to short phrases pronounced slowly at first, 
These should be of 
a kind easily understood without dictionary or interpreter. 


then more rapidly, by their teacher. 


After training the car in this way, the same phrases 
should be written and their reproduction on the lips of 
the scholar should be watched by the teacher, who should 
guard against any error in mis-pronuuciation, 

After this, a phrase-book containing phrases such as 
English-speaking people use in Japan. ‘They should be | 
on Japanese subjects in’ English words. They should 


treat of what the scholar is already familiar with by ex- 


perience. ‘The coustraetion and analysis of a sentence, | 
its interrogative, iuverted, conjunctive, dependent, abbre- 
viated and expanded forms, should be taught, thoroughly 
and with continual practice. Through the combination 
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-peakers in the dialogues being prompted by the teacher. 
So far the understanding and use of the spoken language. 

The next step which might be taken at the same time 
that the phrase-book is fairly begun, is the mastery of the 
written or book language. We would propose the use of 
a carefully graded series of reading-books containing no 
children’s or infant's talk, no poetry, no comedy or trage- 
dy, but lessons giving useful information on various sime 


All the 
hooks should be in the 


ple subjects. langunge in the first and second 
third person and in the indicative. 
Gradually in the other books of the series, the participles, 


emphatic and continuative forms of the verbs, the sub- 


junetive and potential moods, ete, should be introduced, 


until the general principles of grammar are well illustrat- 
ed. Then the student should begin the reading and 
systematic study of the standard and classic works of the 
English language, beginning with simple narratives. 
(irammar, as a separate study, disjointed from correct 
texts, should not be attempted. The writing of English 
should not be begun until the students by considerable 
Spelling should 


be mainly in connection with the reading lesson. 


reading has no models but correet: ones. 


The student should read throughout his entire course 
the standard works of the best English and American 
writers. At the end of his course he will have been ac- 
quiring a stock of fertilizing ideas, of useful information, 
and will have so accustomed his mind and tengue and pen 
that 
than those likely to arise from the influence of his own 
At all 
events, he will be saved from the ruinous effect of bad 
models, 


to correet) models he will make no other mistakes 


language, and his own native modes of thought. 


It must be remembered by those who may be disposed 
to condemn our method as impracticable, that nine-tenths 
of Japanese boys beginning the study of English are over 
twelve years of age, and are already possessed of a fair 
education in their own language. They are past the age 
of babyhood and of playthings, and can appreciate ideas 
and information. It will, of course, be seen that we con- 
sider a gennine skilled teacher a necessity from the begin- 
ning, when the pupils should be under the same teacher 
tor one year at least. Above a certain stage of progress, 
the judicious charge of teachers is henetiecial. 

We believe that such a method of teaching the English 
language, or any foreign language, is both natural and 
easy, and would make the mastery of the language possi- 
ble. Such an achievement as the complete mastery of 
the written and spoken English language by a Japanese, 
we have not yet witnessed. If there is one Japanese whe 
has done both, we have not met him. ‘There are many 
Japanese who cau talk English very well, others who can 
translate English books into Japanese, a few who can 
write good English, but that native ef Japan who can 
read, write and speak with flueney and aceuraecy, and is 
versed in the idioms and literature of the English Jan- 
guage, who cau read miscellaneous books or newspapers 
with ease,—the native of Japan who has made these attain- 
ments is evidently hiding his light under a bushel, for we 
have not seen or beard of him, though possibly our readers 
may have that pleasure. 

We believe that the present “system” of studying 
foreign languages in Japan is grossly defective and waste- 
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will distract his class by abusing the book, and condemn- 
ing as “Americanisms” expressions found in English 
books whose worth has preserved them for centuries. 
On the other hand the rural American, whose proverbial 
national vanity fully equals in ostentatious ignorance 
the more intensely cherished, but less loudly ex- 
pressed, convictions of the superiority of all things 
English entertained by the Englishman, is convinced 
that British books and teachers are entirely wrong 
when they .differ with him. He _ will wonder 
why the Japanese tolerate a teacher who spells honour 
with an u, and who have little respect for Webster. Among 
properly qualified teachers however, who have no brogue, 
who avoid slang, who are sure-tongued with their aspi- 
rates, whose reading is the best produced by the writers 
and scholars of both continents, who can point out the 
slightly different usages of the two nations without con- 
demning them as wilful errors, and who are not consumed 
with national vanity, there will be no serious difference 
in method or results. It is no benefit to a Japanese to be 
confirmed in a habit of ejaculating volleys of “d’ye see.” 
and “ you know,” or “TI guess,” and “is that so?” The 
mannerisms of either nation are not the excellencies. The 
present difference in the manners and modes of speech of 
the two peoples is most probably fixed and permanent, 
and the attempt on either side to exaggerate, to carica- 
ture, or to denounce them before the Japanese is produc- 
tive of only harm to ourselves and of injury to them. 

All this may be equivalent to a repetition of our former 
plea, that none but the best teachers of both countries 
should be employed to teach in Japanese schools. Our 
labour will not be in vain if we live to see that hoped- 
for day. 

If certain reforms suggested in previous articles cannot 
be carried out, because they involve expense, it should 
be borne in mind that the one we now recommend will 
ensure a saving in dollars, cents, and time, with the 
advantage of results many-fold greater than those gained 
under the present irrational and wasteful system. 


ful of time. At least one half of the time spent on gram- 
mars such as are used in the schools of Japan, is utterly 
wasted, and the same criticism may justly be made upon 
that given to reading books, especially those so full of 
rhetorical and emotional language which can only be 
understood by a native. It is a strange idea that lingers 
even in the minds of some teachers that the study of a 
foreign language is one of words only. Hence it is fool- 
ishly supposed that a book full of monosyllables or little 
words is in all cases much easier to understand than one 
in which polysyllables frequently occur. Toa child learn- 
ing the written form of his own vernacular this may be 
true. To a mature youth learning a foreign language 
the case is totally different. To him the words are not 
the greatest difficulty. The structure is almost every- 
thing to him. With language in the narrative forms, 
with all oblique moods, all dependent sentences avoided, 
books on serious subjects if so written might be put into 
his hands at once. 

We therefore plead for the introduction into the schools 
of such books as will treat only of serious and entertain- 
ing subjects in simple style, not torturing the language 
into an unnatural string of monosyllables, but presenting 
good language naturally. Further we plead for entertain- 
ing standard literature to replace the study of needless 
books of grammar. The only possible way for a Japanese 
to talk and write like an English-speaking person is to 
have the same sub-stratum, the same primitive founda- 
tion, of ideas ; and these can be formed in the mind only 
by a study of our literature. So long as the scholar or in- 
terpreter is baffled and stumbles at idioms and allusions to 
which grammar or dictionary affords no clue, so long is 
his preparatory training defective. 

It will be a good day for education in Japan when any 
good system is adopted and faithfully tried in the schools, 
whether it be the,Ollendorf, the Pendegrast Mastery, the 
Marcel system, or the one which we have suggested. At 
present, in the majority of the schools in Japan, there is 
no good method used. In most cases the “teachers ” are 
those who have never attacked a foreign language them- 
selves; and in many more instances, the only system fol- 
lowed is in the use of the reading and phrase-books which 
are so utterly unsuited to the purpose, so unnecesserily 
difficult, and full of bad examples and useless poetry, and 
not only expensive, but wasteful of time to the student 
who succeeds in plodding through them. There are some 
who favour the use of reading books made for foreign 
children still in their pinafores, by Japanese boys and 
grown girls, because of the thin, and occasionally rather 
thick, coat of the sugar of religion upon the nauseous pill. 
This method of emuggling religion into secular education 
has its own reward, and succeeds, we think, in doing far 
more harm than good to the cause of true religion. 

We have not in this paper treated of the differences 
that occasionally arise from the divergent views and prac- 









































STATISTICS OF SCHOOLS UNDER THE IMME- 
DIATE CONTROL OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT. 


I.—KaIsEIGAKKO AT TOKIO (Ist DaIGaKKU). 


1. 15 Teachers. 
2 Japanese. 
13 Foreigners. 
A, Jurisprudence and Philosophy. 
1 English and 4 American teachers. 
B. Technology. 
4 French teachers. 
C. Mining. 
4 German teachers. 
2. 236 students. 
A. Jurisprudence (preparatory). 


tice of English and American text-books and teachers. Ly eee Ge eteg at students. 
The difference in standards of refer de 99 Seeccccecescece ” 
ards of reference, orthography, and B. Philosophy (preparatory). 
pronunciation, though in reality few and small among Ist class....ccccccececs 20 students. 
educated men in both countries, reaches an unpleasant QNd gy cevcccsccccccee 18 i 
BVA 45. Stesssecaseces 20 ‘5 


maximum when men who have never before taught, 
travelled, or who are not given to reflection, begin to 
teach a language of which they know little or nothing by 
critical study, and whose infallible criteria are in their 


C. Technology (preparatory ). 
Lower class of 3 years ... 10 students. 
Upper class of l year ... 16 ,, 
Lower class of 1 year ... 24 __,, 


own mouths. D. Mining. 

The Englishman who has never before been outside of E ts class....... me ee - 11 students. 
his own shire is surprised to find that Americans can speak et ann (peeker ey): 11 students. 
good English if they try, but he has little mercy on 2d gy ccccsccceveses . 7 ” 


American text-books, even when of the best kind, and BPG. 5 scveveeuivasees: LT ‘5 
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F. Manufacturing (preparatory). 
Sixth class, upper portion, ...28 students. 
Sixth class, lower portion, ...24 


(Besides, there are several students not included in the 
+) 


Il.—Icaxxo (ScHoot oF Mepicine) aT TOKIO. 
1. 19 Teachers. 


11 risa 
8 German. 


A. Medicine and Surgery. 
2 teachers. 

B. Anatomy. 
1 teacher. 


C. Natural History and Mathematics. 
1 teacher. 


D. Physics and Chemistry. 
1 teacher. 


E. Latin and German. 
1 teacher. 


‘FF. German and Arithmetic. 
1 teacher. 


G. Pharmacy. 
1 teacher. 


2. 242 students. 
A. Main studies. 


Gth clags....ccccocseees 34 students. 
TAM, “54. < wesscevesencaes 1 - 
TORN: 255: a0sceesesseteus 33 ie 
B, Preparatory studies. 
Ist class .....sce0- woe «6. 7 Students. 
2nd 99 ee eee Cocccccceces 47 99 
OPO: 5° -ccaneebecwaates 57 3 
Qty 25° veadesiicasces 46 - 
C. Hospital ........ ‘seicaseet 17 A 


11.—Icaxxo (ScHoot or Mepicine) at NaGAsakl 
(5TH DalIGaKKU). 
1. 10 Teachers. 
7 Japanese. 
3 Foreigners. 
A. Medicine. 
2 Dutch teachers. 
B. German and Latin. 
1 German teacher. 
2. 74 students. 


A. Main Studies. 


Tth class .....cccccccees 5 students. 
Sth 4, csscccsssseseee lls, 
Oh. ss! . daevescesvesies 13 _ 
lOth ,, — eeeees Gbeaeute 12 me 
B. Preparatory studies. 
Ath class ......ccccscece 33 students. 


IV.—ScHoor or Foreign LancuaceEs at Toxio (Ist 
DalGaKKv). 
1. 382 Teachers. 
17 Japanese. 
15 Foreigners. 
A, English language. 
5 English and 2 American teachers. 
B. French language. 
8 French teachers. 
C. German language. 
3 German teachers. 
D. Russian language. 
1 Russian teacher. 
E. Chinese language. 
1 Chinese teacher. 
2. 542 students. 
A. English language. upper degree. 
Ist class....c..ccceeeee 28 students. 
2nd 33 eeeeeoaeeen eesee 24 bd) 


‘ee gle 


B. English language, lower degree. 


Ist Class.......sccceeee 29 students. 
BOG 3. ecciiecediuans 29 Pr 
BUG. ge becantesecesses 28 - 
4th ,, No.1 ...... | ae 
4th ,, No.2 ...... 33 
4th ,, No.3 ...... 2 
Classes not passed | 58 
the examination f m 
C. French language, upper degree. 
4th class .........06. 32 students. 
D. French language, lower degree. 
Ist class .......ccceceee 20 students. 
SN 65. Sean snccecacces 14 Pr 
OF. - 5... acuswehovesccas 9 ms 


the examination 
E. German language, upper degree. 


Classes not passed 
21. 4 


4th class......ssc.seeee 10 students. 

F. German language, lower degree. 
Ist class.......s.seeeee 20 students. 
ZN yy cvvcccccesenees 27 - 
ONG: ic. censsesandecsis 21 45 
BUN '55. wacescaketenes 18 


99 
Classes not passed 11 
the examination sd 


G. Chinese language, lower degree. 


Ist class ......ccscseees 9 students. 
ANG gy. sssecsaccesce js 
ONG? ys sissececvtvees 5 5 
AGH 35:  seciacansseneve 9 is 

Hi. Russian language, lower degree. 
Ist class.......cseeeees 5 students. 
BU: ae. txeheceeaenegan 9 i. 





V.—KAIMEIGAKKO AT OsAKaA (38RD DAIGAKKU). 


1. 9 Teachers. 
5 Japanese. | 
4 Englishmen. f 
2. 117 students. 


A. English language, upper degree. 


Ist Class .......seseeeee 1 student. 
ZUG 55) -4saseecannesies es 
SVG: 4s siskasieenrswes 8 es 
AGN: 5) aetecsncateaive 16 55 
B. English language, lower degree. 
Ist class........cccsee. 9 students. 
SUG. 65) dsigdeugaeduncs 27 Bs 
BL: ah, aesnccewaraeaws 20 ss 
Athy: -45.. \sysawsncewncess 27 ‘3 


VI.—KowvnGakko aT NaGasaki (STH DalGaKKU). 
1. 5 Teachers. 


3 Japanese. 
2 Americans. 


2. 90 students. 
English language, lower degree. 


Ist Class......cecscceee 21 students. 
ZUG <g5) iedecskisecieaens 9 Pe 
AYU: do. waneaucienveces 26 ma 
SO. G2. stgcostvessaabee a 3 





VII.—FemaLe Scuoor at Toxio (Ist DatcaKxv). 
1. 7 female teachers. 
6 Japanese. 
1 American. 
2. 36 female students. 


(There is no classification established.) 





VIII.—Normat Scuoor at Tokio (Ist DaiGaKkv). 


1. + Teachers. 
3 Japanese. } 
1 American. f 
2. 85 students. 
A. Upper degree,... 31 students. 
B. Lower degree,... 54 ‘5 
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3. 88d students for the lower schools. 

56 males. 

29 females. 
12 meles. 

3 females. 
33 males. 
16 females. 
11 males. 
10 females. 


6th class ........- 
Tth Class ...ceceee 


8th class ......06- | 





IX.—NorMaL SCHOOL AT OsAKA (38RD DAIGAKKU). 


1. 2 Teachers. 
2. 34 Students. 


(There is no classification established). 





X.—Normav Scuoor at Miyaciur (7TH DaiGakKv.) 


1. 2 Teachers, 
2. 46 Students. 


(There is no classification established). 





TOTAL. 


1. 7 Government Schools. 
97 teachers. 
f 45 males. 
A. 51 Japanese ... \ 6 females. 
eae {45 males. 
B. 46 FOREN EUETA ss) 1 female. 


1337 students. 
A. 1301 male students. 
B. 36 female _,, 


2.—3 Normal Schools established by government. 

1 ‘Teachers. 
A. 7 Japanese. 
B. 1 foreigner. 

165 students. 

85 students for the lower schools. 

A. 56 males. 
B. 29 females. 





A.—STATISTICS OF LOWER SCHOOLS BOTH PUBLIC AND 


PRIVATE, ESTABLISHED IN VARIOUS Fus AND Kens. 


A. Number of lower schools .......cccceeeeecesseeeee 6,261 
B. Number of teachers.......ceeeeeeee Jistcmesiaviécs: W000 
C. Number of stadents sccscccsccessdrasesieseensss suede ta 23047. 





OUR NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Parr X. 
Gravis et miserabilis, casus illus. 
His condition is very miserable. 

In the carly mornings, a mean and sordid looking being 
may occasionally be encountered, prowling stealthily about 
tue lanes and alleys of ‘ Our Neighbourhood.” A thing of 
‘shreds and patches,” for the grotesqueness of his garments, 
which are pieced and darned, and tied together regardless of 
colour or congruity. The lower part of his face is concealed 
beneath an old and tattered blue cotton hand towel, leaving 
naught but hiseyvesexposed, anda huge round reed hat, berrim- 
ed with dirt and pulled well forward, completes his head gear, 
His legs are encased in rags of many shades of biue, wich are 
kept in their places by pieces of rope, and on his mud-be- 
dabbled feet are tied straw sandals. As he dives in and out 
of foul passages, and lingers by dust heaps and pools, from 
whence he seizes stray bits of paper by means of a long pair 
of bamboo tongs, and tosses thei into a basket which he 
carries on his left aim, hoe looks like an unwholesome bird of 
prey who hives, but dovs not thrive, on offal, 
to give him the time of day. 
dog seem to shun him, as well they may, for itis said that 
the fraternity to wlich he belongs is the enemy of their race. 
A well fed dog of large size is to him indeed a prize for his 
skin, which he'll strip with ereat dexterity, amd prepare for 
the drumiaker. Por the purpose of securing his victim, it 
is said that every member of lis class is proyided with poison 


Nobody scoms 
As he shnks along the very 


of a tempting kind, which he drops dinseen, returning at 
night time to ascertain the result of his stratagem. <A very 


ized by GOOGIe 


few days ago, a passer by might have seen in the vicinity of 
‘Our Neighbourhood” a couple of these human jackals, watch- 
ing froma hiding place, and gloating over, the agonies of a 
dog in the throes of death, whose sudden and unaccountable | 
illness they alone could doubtless give a reason for. 

In and out he goes, across the road and back again, hover- 
ing for a moment over a cinder heap, thrusting his tongs 
into a wisp of straw, and investigating sewers, and peeping 
into cesspools. He rarely lifts his head from contemplating 
the ground, and never raises his voice to shout a rollicking 
song, like that young carpenter yonder, who swings along at 
quick-step with his box of tools on his shoulder, and wakes the 
echoes of the neighbourhood as he goes. But then the car- 
penter is not an ta hke the Kami hudsu hiroi, who is a he- 
reditary outcast of the class of tanners, whose duty it is to 
attend on criminals and bury dead animals, and perform 
other menial and degrading offices as may from time to time 
be required of him. 

Not but that there are fine lusty healthy looking fellows 
to be found amongst the Etas. Witness the mender of old 
clogs who plies his trade daily in the sunny spot at the side 
of the cake shop in the Main Street of ‘‘Our Neighbour- 
hood.” His face covering is occasionally not so carefully 
adjusted but that one may catch at times a glimpse of a 
manly resolute looking face, a little the worse for want of 
shading, perhaps, but not the less a pleasing visage for all 
that. Nor does he seem an object of aversion like the waste- 
paper man. He’s generally surrounded by children, who 
peer under his broad hat, and play with his tools, and prat- 
tle to him as he does his work; and now and then-an old 
neighbour or two may be seen squatting on their heels in 
conyersation with him. It is difficult to understand why the 
repairing of clogs should be esteemed a more degrading oc- 
cupation than their manufacture. Yet the surly old clog 
maker of “Our Neighbourhood ” would take it ill, no doubt, 
were he expected to replace a broken thong. 

But to return tothe Kami kudsu hiroi, or picker up of 
waste-paper, whom we left pursuing his loathsome calling. 
By this time be has emptied his basket (which he had con- 
trived to fill whilst we loitered with the cobbler) into a sack, 
which hitherto did duty as an extra garment, and tying the 
same upon his back, has added to his miserable figure an 
unsightly hump. A brisk morning’s work will sometimes 
furnish him with enough material to admit of his filling his 
basket again, and even allow of his adding another protuber- 
ance to his person in the shape of a bundle tied round his 
waist, so that by the time ho has arrived at the waste paper 
shop from whence he started on his rounds, his rotundity 
and lagging step are in startling contrast to his lean appear- 
ance and rapid gait when first encountered. 

‘he waste paper shop whero he delivers the results of his 
industry, isa squalid looking cabin, retired a little from the 
roadway, as if ashamed of its dilapidated appearance. Its 
supports hayo sunk so much on ono side that it is quite out 
of tho perpendicular, and has to be propped up to keop it 
from falling down outright. The moss-grown thatch of its 
roof and the green and slimy drain beforo the door, not to 
inention the umbrellas, which, stuck on the ground to dry, 
in the space between it and the next house, look like a crop of 
overgrown Wushirovins, combine together to give the place an 
air of rank unwholesomness not ill-betitting the business 
which is carried on within. Piles of dirty paper occupy all 
the available space inside the house, and have even over- 
flowed into baskets and boxes outside. Threo dirty-looking 
women ure constantly employed in sorting and arranging 
and packing into bundles this material, and itis said that 
the care with which they execute their task is not un- 
frequently rewarded by the discovery of a bundle of 
or From this uninviting looking estabhsh- 
ment the paper is sent to the Mamiszk‘ba or paper mill, 
where it is macerated, and reduccd to pulp, and remade 
into a grey coarse louking paper called alsshusagami, to bo 
again vold, and perchance dropped, collected, and remade as 


Leinsats SO, 


before. 
Tue process of making this paper is a yery primitive one. 
Tho pulp, of the consistence of thin cream, and the color of 
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very dirty water, is run into shallow troughs, before each of 
which a woman stands in a hole or sunken tub which reaches 
to her waist, and dips in a bambov sieve, running it about 
beneath the surface of the fluid, until an even layer of sedi- 
ment has settled upon it. When she is satisfied that she has 
secured a sheet of paper, she closes the sieve with a lid, and 
stands it on its end to drain, and proceeds as before with a 
second sieve. By the time she has finished with this one the 
first is sufficiently drained to admit of her taking out its con- 
tents and laying them on a board, whereon each successive 
layer is placed, separated from its fellows by along straw, which 
she carefully interposes to prevent the half-formed paper 
sticking together, and also to assist the attendant who dex- 
terously separates the sheets by its means and spreads them 
on boards and so exposes them to the sun to dry, from which 
eaeh is finally lifted when sufficiently hardened to take a 
rank amongst papers, and packed in bundles and sent to the 
dealer. 


Yedo, February 14th, 1874. 





JAPANESE POETRY. 
THE poem, of which atranslation is given below, is an 
elegy by the celebrated Japanese Poet Hitomaro on Prince 
Hinachi, son of the Emperor Temmu Tenno, who died A.J). 
688, before attaining his majority. His father had died three 
years previously, and the throne had remained vacant during 
the interval. 
The poet relates the appointment, by a Council of the Gods, 


of Ninigi no Mikoto as the first Emperor of the dynasty of 


the Gods in Japan. From him Prince Hinachi was descend- 
ed. He then expresses the disappointment of the people that 
he had returned to heaven without reigning over them, and 
laments the loneliness of his tomb at Mayumi, which he re- 
presents asa palaco whero the Prince dwells in silence and 
solitude. The last two lines refer tothe watchers by the 
tomb, who are removed after a certain time. 

When bevan the earth and heaven, 

In the plain by heaven's river® 

All the mighty gods assembled, 

All the mighty geds held council, 

Myriads upon myriads gathered. 

Then they chose for heayen’s ruler 

Him who fills the sky with radiance, 

The bight god of day and sunlight, 

And they called his grandson saying, 

‘Thee the plain of Ashibara 

‘* Thee the land of golden harvests 

“Give we, from the world's foundation 

** Till it crumble into chaos.” 

Down they sent him, swiftly cleaving 

Heaven’s cloud-bulwarks lofty-piled. 


True descendant of the Sun-god ! 

We had ever fondly fancied 

That from As’ka’s high-built palaco 
Thou wouldst o’er us rule divinely — 
Thou art gone, and closed behind thee 
Tho eternal gates that open 

On the azure plain of heaven, 

Now thy homo for everlasting. 


Mighty Prince, if thou had’st deigneéd 
This sublunar world to govern, 

To thy people then thou had'st been 
Dear as are the flowers in spring-time, 
As the full-moon, soul-contenting. 

As in a great ship the seaman, 

So our trust in thee we rested ; 

As the welcome rain froin heaven, 

All the nation did await thee. 

Thou hast chosen—why we know not— 
By the hill of lone Mayumi 

There to raise the inassy pillars, 





* The Missy way. 
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There to build a lofty palace, 

But at morn tby voice is heard not, 
Months and days have passed in silence 
Till thy servants, sad and weary, 

Have departed, none knows whither. 





M. Y. S. 


--= = ae 


Correspondence. 





To THE EpiItor oF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 
Yedo, February 19th, 187-4. 


Sin.—Mr. Lowder having addressed a letter to the 
editor of the Japan Herald wnder the signature of 
J.F.L. in answer to mine of the 9th instant addressed to 
yourself, Ihave felt: it necessary to reply to him, and I 
now beg to enclose copies of both to you, in case you 
should think it fit to allow this correspondence a place in 
your columns. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


ERNEST SATOW. 


—_—_— 


To the Editor of the Jupan Herald, 


Str,—Mr. W. G. Howell having proved unequal to the task of 
eriticisings the few intredactory lings with which the ® Lezacy of 
Ivevas "is prefaced, Mr. Erue-t) Satow comes to the assistance of that 
sclotous editor—& TD operimit myself” te -uppose—by request. 

He bestns by quoting asa saheftantice a Word which was not so used 
bye, thus perverting the sense in which I employed it. Then he 
proceeds te place a forced constraction upon a paragraph for the purpose 
ofeontradieting tt; but finding farther on that hi- interpretation is not 
Warranted, he sturgrest= that the accuraey of the context is probably the 
rest of a reference to the books during the progress of composition. 
And he concludes by inserting a word) (the word *snddenly, ") whieh 
alters the scope ofa reflection [had ventured upon, and then expressing 
bis dissent from the conclusion Tam so made to arrive at. 

Mr. Satow'’s: strictures upon the accuracy of iy historical notes are, 
for the most part, hypereritieal in the extreme, especially as applied to 
Ardcht sketeh. the oluect of which was to explain who Tvesas was, and 
Why bis Lesaey is iiteresting., And Tdo not choose ty enter into a 
eon treversy Willi a writer, the inotives of whose literary assault appear 
tedne to be pseundj—mere particnlarly as the public at hirse would 
denve ho ndvantese from perustig such a correspondence, wich would 
rather tend to keep alive inthe eolamns of the Mai that spirit of 
senyy, hatred, neice, and all unceharitableness, ° whieh the conductors 
et the press oturdht to disceurace by every ineans in their power, 

Poaennewiedie Chath qiade a cress bauider in speaking of * Taiko 
Samia heitue instead otis a tiie. There is no excuse for this 
error, except that itis a common ove; and f admit that L repeated it in 
pure le horance, 


usa 


Yours obediently, 
- « Fi F, i 
Yokohama, 17th February, a7, 


To the Editor of the Japan Herald, 


SIR.—My atteution has been crawn toa letter sizned oJ. BLE. in 
Vour issue of veeterday, whieh is apparently intended by the writer asa 
reply tomy ceritietsms npen the qatreduererv qastter prefixed to the 
tranelation of the ruscaned * Lezaey of Pyeyasu.” lately republished by 
Mr, Leweier, 

“S20 E. penaits himself te suppose that these criticisms were 
writtenat the reqaest or Mr. W.G. Howell Ido niot know why this 
Lentenians wame sheould: have been draveed in in this manner, but L 
eindssure J. Le that his supoe-ition is entirely incorrect, as my 
desire to cexpese Mir, Lowder’s crrora originated oa my accidentally 
tinding aeoepyoorthe purapicet im question at the house of a friend in 
Yeo, and was perfectiv spontanecus. 

Trinstead ed quetiug Mi Lewder’s leading of Introductory 7 as it 
aetually stunds, bhad used the words Introduction of Prefuee, Lmight 
heVe beam aeensed of Inaccurrisey, and To preferred therefore to make no 
alteration, Porhan. ah PB. LO weald prefer that instead of saying the 
“ Tntreduetery “te thet ventlomai’s tra.-dation of the ‘Testament of 
Tveynasu, Psdend dave said that centlemian’s Introductory". But | 
uintaln that Mr. Lowder has aetually placed an adieetive ina position 
ustudlly occured by a substantive, aid Df simpoy followed his example. 

“ARS sss that Pt proceed to placed a foreed) construction upon 
“a pumucniph ter the purpese of contradicting it.” That is tu say. that. 
the sentence Ph 8s great worcter and state -tnan deposed and murdered 
See aehOt day aoe ns, And weurped the Shicimate in Tiel ~ does nt 
Batt Gis fe Wis Stein dees noetanean that he was 
Gepoced trom that office and murdered about the year 1602, at least not 
hater te DWestieats Wien that Tvevasu then wronsfully 
peesessed tinged oor tie spesunate. Uy it does net bear this meaning, 
perhaps ob. LS wiliexplain whatmeanine, according to the ordi- 
mery rules of eonstrietiea. it dees lew?  daanmy ease bdo not think 


"Varners Meet 


aad qloes neat 


if Can be Gd uied that the senuteseo means that the Toike'’s son was at 
ene time Slhocnmand thot Pvexcusn deposed dim from that ofhiee: but, 
b8 Dpointed out. sue dinphed tatemeuts are net in accordance with 
tie iucts, 

Me. Lowder A thot tha. ceenedints af Pvevusueoncioutiv inere wed 
Phe dimvertines: ged dlcuity ad the ste cance, aetil the ‘vuusty of 
TeRUL Oa Was fucly ew tiressa aie tie Mikade ones mere becuue 
Dinperoroa doa. dict is too euy that thes had met decreased the 


Daipertauee aid cisdty ay Cie S 


on he a oat sont 8 Elege 


Paurtives 
at oiiider whieh this eamntry was 
Wire th fave 
Capit lac 


ectieete Wp co thet perion, 
Con tinier 


Weoweyisect. Un. bie thotey Wabi The reeoheeriedan ap ql’, 
tae pee pha re, BS ah 9 i, AEN tees ce ae ig BANOO Se ee OTN 


ren ener dt De Pane PLC ghcaigt yaa crab eep ap a Wallatia dpau Wits OVOr LL 


tT 
Wy tu dave Clie Suegliuale), bs ui lere repressuleu as laving giveu 
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way suddenly? Its importance and dignity, according to Mr. Lowder, 
were being constantly increased, and therefore not decreased, up to 
this period. I leave to the candid reader to estimate the amount of 
alteration which the scope of Mr. Lowder’s reflection undergoes by the 
addition of the word ‘suddenly’. Mr. Lowder's own statement expressly 
negatives the view that the decline of the Shégunate was cial, 

_ “J. F.L.” acknowledges the “ grossness"” of one of Mr. Lowder's 
“blunders”, namely, “speaking of Taiko Sama as a name instead of a 
title.’ This admission is perfectly unobjectionable. There now remain 
five other prominent errors as yet unacknowledged, which it may be 
useful to enumerate. Firstly, that Hideyori was at one time Shdégun. 
Secondly, that Kiyomori seized the person of Go-Sanjé, or some other 
Mikado, and that Yoritomo rescued the same. Thirdly, that about the 
time of Yoritomo the country had fallen into a state of anarchy, 
resulting from the feuds of the Daimiés of Satsuma, Chéshiu, Sendai, 
Higo and others. Fourthly, that Hideyoshi was at one time Shégun 
an fifthly, that Nobunaga was at one time Shogun. If “J. F. L.” will 
admit them as frankly ashe has already admitted one insignificant 
mistake, there will be no need for farther discussion. 


am, Sir , 
Your Obedient Servant, 


ERNEST SATOW. 
Yokohama, February 19, 1874. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE “JAPAN WEEKLY MAIL.” 


Steady your helm; refer to your old chart, and keep 
your craft on her direct course. Your log book of Satur- 
day notes that the barometer was rapidly falling, and a 
national storm inevitable. In the opinion of the writer 
you have been deceived by one of the many political sen- 
sational barometers of Yokohama now so freely offered 
to the public by interested schemers. 

The Mail has heretofore been consistently navigating 
with a more reliable chart, thereby following the track 
laid down by this Government for real progress towards a 
higher civilization; and would it not be better to rely upon 
your former national barometer of the Mikado’s Govern- 
ment instead of these barometers now offered for public 
approval by some few interested persons, whose future suc- 
cess depends upon a change in this Government? 

There is every confidence expressed by most of the 
officials and merchants of Japan that there will not be 
any serious civil war in Kiusiu, that on the arrival of the 
Mikado’s officers sent there, a satisfactory understanding 
will take place between the Government and the samurai. 

The Satsumas are loyal—their Wellington and Moltke 
has gone up there from Kagosima. On Saturday their 
Bismark and Choshiu’s Blucher, accompanied by many 
clear-headed and practical officers, left for Hizen’s pro- 
vince ; in a few days Shimadzu Saburo will proceed there 
as the Mikado’s Commissioner with authority to settle 
with the samurai. 

Therefore as the: Mikado, Iwakura and Ministers of 
Marine, Public Works and Finance, believe that there 
will be no civil war, is it not better for us to be patient, 
—sustain the Mikado’s Government, and not believe thut 
every flying scud—(now so plentiful)—denotes a typhoen. 

A few months later if Japan decides that Corea requires 
a Japanese Perry expedition, let us hope then that they 
will have a Commodore Soyejima, and, ifneed be, after all 
diplomacy fails, a 

TAIKO SAMA. 


Law & Police. 


H. B. M.’s CONSULAR COURT. 
February 18th, 1874. 
Before Russet RoBEETSON, Esq. 

Daniel Robertson was charged with having assaulted Sono, a Ja- 
panese woman, with criminal intention on the night of the 4th inst. 
Evidence, the details of which are unsuited for publication, was duly 
offered on the part of the prosecution by the complainant and Ja- 
panese and Foreign Police Constables, and the prisoner was fully 
comunitted for trial. 

















IN H. B. M.’s PROVINCIAL COURT. 
Before N. J. Hannen, Esq., Acting-Assistant Judge. 


ReGina v. SMYTH. 


Thursday, Feb. 19th, 1874. 
W. A. Smyth was charged with having on the night of the 5th 


November last, committed an indecent assault, with intent carnally 
to know, one Dai, the wife of Kondo, a lightkeeper in the Japanese 


Lighthouse service. 
Sir Harry 8. Parkes and Mr. E. M. Satow were accommodated with 


seate on the bench. 


Google 


Mr. Wilkinson, with whom was Mr. Ness, prosecuted on behalf 
of the Crown: the prisoner was defended by Mr. Dickins. 

Mr. Wilkinson stated tht he had just learned of the ‘lIiness of 
the woman Jai, an illness which would render her appearance in 
the witness box a matter of difficulty, and he begged that the case 
might be adjourned. 

Mr. Dickins stated that the Court had not the power to adjourn 
the hearing of the case. He should certainly object to ir. 

His Honour said that the Court certainly possessed the power to 
do so, but that ample and sati-factory rensons must be shown for it. 

It was finally decided to proceed with the hearing of the case. 

Mr. Dickins pointed out that no liability of any kind rested upon 
the prosecutors in this case; while on the other hand under Sections 
74 and 75 of the Orders in Council the persons convicted were lia. 
ble to pay expenses. The present case being one of a Japanese 
subject Mr. Dickins submitted that the partics to the prosecution 
should be compelled to deposit the estimated costs of the trial suff- 
cient to cover the expenses of hisclient. The intention of the 
Order in Council was that persons bringing charges of this nature 
should be compelled to lodge the costs of the trial, and not only 
those of the prosecution ; so that in the case of frivolous or trum- 
ped-up charges the weiglit should not fall upon the defence. 

His Honour considered that he possessed no power to make such 
an order. 

The charge against the prisoner was then read. 

To this the Prisoner pleaded “ not guilty.” 

A jury was then empanelled, and after some objections on the part 
of the defence (chiefly on the ground that jurors who hud not resided 
some years in Japan were incompetent to understand the merits of 
the case) the following gentlemen were selected :—Mesers. A. Wylie, 
F. S. James, J. P. Reed, J. Hartley, and M. Brown 

Mr. Dickins raised some preliminary objections as to the compe- 
tency of the Court in the present case, but 

Iiis Honour decided that the case was being tried under Seotion 
72 of the Order in Council, and specific instructions had been re- 
ceived that the Prisoner was to be tried in that Court by a Jury. 

Mr. Dickins stated that the act now brought under the cognisance 
of the Court was not acriminal act within the meaning of the Ordee 
in Council. Section of No 6 of the Order in Council defines what 
such offences are, und the act of the prisoner is not mude criminal 
under this Section. He submitted that the act of which the prisoner 
was accused was not one linble to punishment in England. Criminal 
acts, such as murder or manslaugliter, committed outside of the 
Queen’s dominions may be punished in England, but no others. 
Larceny, felony or other kindred crimes do not render the offender 
liable to punishment in England. 

His Honour thought that the objection struck at the root of cn- 
minal jurisdiction. 

Mr. Dickins.—I think I can prove that it does not; inasmuch as - 
being committed within the body of a foreizn state, it cannot be 
held to be acrime or offence liable to punishinent in England. If the 
prisoner were brought up before any Court in England he would be 
discharged. Nothing I conceive can oppose the meaning of Section 
6 of the Orders in Council. 

Mr. Wilkinson said that Article 5 of the Treaty provides for 
the punishment of British subjects, guilty of offences within the 
realms of the Emperor of Japan, according to the laws of Great 
Britain, and the Orders in Council regulate the punishment. 

His Honour coincided and overruled Mr. Dickins’ objection. 

Mr. Wilkinson on opening the case for the prosecution described 
the position of the parties. The prisoner was Lighthouse-keeper, in 
the employment of the Japanese Government at the Lighthouse of 
Nabeshima, an island in the Inland Sea; and the offence of whigh 
he was charged was committed upon a Japanese woman, thie wife of 
a native Light-keeper at the same station. Having dilated upon the 
leading circumstances of the case Mr. Wilkinson stated that, by con- 
sent, lie would leave it in the hands of Mr. Ness. 

Mr. Ness then called Mr. R. H. Brunton. 

Mr. R. H. Brunton, sworn, stated that he was Engineer-in-chief 
of the Lighthouse Department and in the service of the Japanese 
Government. The plans of the Lighthouse which are now submitted 
represent correctly the buildings at the island of Nabeshima. The 
Lighthouse keepers are in the habit of sending a monthly return of 
the state of the weather; the return for November, which bears 
Smith’s signature, shows that the night of the 5th November last 
was a clear night. 

To Mr. Dickius.—Smyth brought a good character on entering 
the service. Since he has been in the service he hus been reported 
for carelessness and a quarrelsome disposition on several occasions. 
LIfe has also been reported to me for tampering with Japanese 
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women, and Kondo complained that he had introduced women of 
bad character during the hours of watch ; these eircumstanc.s hive 
led to his discharge. Jupanese light-keepers ulso reported him 
for carelessness. I reccived a report with regard to the conduct 
of Kondo and others and brought them before the Japanese 
Authorities by whom they are still under consideration. Smyth 
complained that Kondo fell asleep on watch and was disobedient to 
orders. The Japanese are not exactly amenable to the orders of the 
Eurvpeans iu all matters—not even altogether as concerns the light- 
houses. [have not generally instructed the Europeans to require 
obedience to their orders from the Japanese. The duties of the Japan- 
ese are defined inthe letters of instruction. ‘The relntive positions of 
Japaneze and Kuropean light-keepers are not at present satisfactorily 
laid down. I did not dismiss Smyth on account of his ill-heaith. 

Dai, a Japanese woman, sworn: I ain the wife uf Kondo, one of 
the light-keepers at Nabeshima. I recullect the evening of the 
5th of November: it was the evening of my marriage to Kondo. I 
slept in the lighthouse premises at Nabeshima that night; my hus- 
band and I were together till midnight when his watch commenced. 

After he left me I feel asleep and was roused by Smth entering 
and calling ‘- Okamisan ” He made proposa's to me and offered ine a 
present. I declined this. Smyth repeated his proposals aud I called 
out knowing that some ove was sleeping in the adjoining room. He 
placed his hand upon my mouth and prevented me from speaking. 
He continued to solicit me and said I was a fool to refuse compli- 
ance ; he then kissed me. I endeuvoured to cry out, but he again 
placed his hand upon my mouth tu prevent it. Ho urged me not 
to tell Kondo or wy life would be in danger. 

To Mr. Ness:—He put his hand upou me and I moved 
it away, and wrapped the blankets about me more closely 
He put hie hand under the blanket; I resisted and again 
moved his hand away. I cried out twice to Akeneutchi: 
he was asleep and did not hear me at first but eventually came in 
As he entered the room Smyth left it. I then got up and told him 
that a foreigner had come into my room, and also what he had been 
doing. I asked him to go to the Lighthouse and send Kondo to me. 
Kondo, on being relieved, cane to me. IT told him that a foreigne: 
had alarmed me by coming intv my room and that I had tried to 
summon help. Kondo then took a light and proceeded to Smyth's 
room. He tried to induce him to get up Lut he made no answer and 
did not pay any attention to the whistle being blown. The whietle, 
if blown from the lighthouse may be heard inthe house: it mnkes 
a Joud noise. It is a tube-whistle I believe, but I have not 
seen it. Kondo wasin the house at this time und with me. The 
sound of the whistle was shrill. It was a moonlight night, but 
when wakened by Sinyth, I au not certa'n, if the moon was perfectly 
clear or slightly clouded. I could not see the moon, because there 
was a Japanese office oppositu. I recognise the prisoner as Smyth. 
I was able to distinguish his fuce on the night in question. (A plan 
of the lighthouse premises was here put in by the prosecution ond 
the buildings indicated by the witness in| er evidence were recognised 
and pointed out by her.) There were two doors to my room. The 
bedstead wasa foreign iron one, und was placed aguinst the wall 
separating my room from Smyth's: it was near one of the doors. 
(The position of the bedstead was here exhibited to the Court.) 

The Court here adjourned. 

On the Court resuming its sitting Mr. Dickine proceeded to 
examine the witness :—The window to my room has an outside 
shutter. It is sometimes shut at night and sometimes left open : 
it was open on the night in question. I could not eay how soon 
Smyth came into the room after my husband left it. I went 
to bed about eight o'clock. I eannot say how soon after Kon- 
do left me I was wukened: I cannot say how long Smyth was 
in the room with me. I cannot say at what o'clock my husband 
returned to the room. Kondo retrrned to the Lighthouse after 
having failed to rouse the prisoner. I cannot say at what o'clock I 
I went to sleep the second time. I had seen Smyth two or three 
times before that day. Ona previous occasion, before I was mar- 
ried, I saw him at Nabeshima when he spoke to mc. I had no fur- 
ther conversation with him. Since the occurrence I have repcated- 
ly seen him but never spoke to him. I am murried to Kondo and his 
legal wife. No writings were interchanged but proper witnesses 
were present. The marriage was uot registered in the village : it is 
not usual to do so immediately and I don’t know if it is registered 
yet. Had never belonged to any other mau but Kondo. It is false 
that I bad a child provions to marrying Kondo. I am aware 
that my husband had formerly o wife in Yokohama, but think she 
is dead. Ido not know if he ever gave her a lotter of divorce, I 
have never enquired. I saw Smyth’s features as entered the room. 

The room was not light but the window being at my heal admit- 
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ted sufficient moonlight to enable me to recognise the prisoner. I 
think the moon was free from clouds. The adjoining house was 
about ns fur asthe servants’ quarter from this Court House. The 
doors of my reom open inside. When Ikeneutchi entered the room 
Smith was geing out at the other door: the door was opened as Ike- 
neutchi entered and the latter saw him. He brought no light into 
the room with him, though he subsequently struck « match. I 
called out, loudly. twice for Ikencutchi, but cannot say exactly what 
the hour was. I was so frightened that I could form no idea of 
the time which clapsed between Smyth’s entering the room and bis 
quitting it. © The light which came into the room was subdued and 
diffused. Smyth wore hia ordinary clothes, but I could not describe 
the colour. The coat was in European fashion and rather short: I 
observod this as lie was leaving the room. I think, from the sound, 
that he did not wear boots but did not observe. I was frightened 
when Kondo left me the second time and told him so. I think it 
was about four o'clock, when I fell asleep. I did not observe if 
the moon was shining in the room. I did not observe Smyth’s Chin- 
ese boy that evening, and heard no conversation between him and 
my husband. 

To Mr. Ness: It is absolutely false that I had a child before 
marrying Kondo. Marriages are not usually registered until six, 
and sometimes twelve months after the marriage. 

To a Juror.—The doors of the house are in the European fashion. 

Ikeneutchi Kempachi, sworn, deposed: I am a Lighthouse- 
keeper at Nabeshima. I recollect the night of the 5th November 
when I was on duty with the Prisoner. We were relieved at 12 
o'clock by three others of whom Kondo was on». On being relieved I 
went to my room and to bed. I was wakened by Kondo’s wife call- 
ing to me by name. I got up and went into Kondo’s room. As I 
entercd it I observed Sinith in the act of leaving it. I recognised 
him by the moon light. I had no light with me. I recognise 
the Prisoner os the man whom Isaw. I asked Kondo’s wife 
what was the matter? She replied that Smith had entere.| the 
room and had taken some liberties with -her and she requested me 
to go and call Kondo. Wer hair was disarranged and her manner 
excited. I culled Kondo and related to him what I had learnt 
from Dai. Kondo left but returned to the Lighthouse about half- 
paet-twelve and thanked me for having taken his place. In the 
interval I only uttended to the lampe. At Kondo’s request I blew 
the whistle: after a little time no sound was given out. 

To Mr. Dickine.—I wrote next day by request of Kondo to the 
Lighthouse Department. Kondo returned at once to his watch and 
I went. back to my room. He thanked me for taking his place but 
suid nothing more. The watch is changed at 12 o’clock by sound of 
whistle ; sometimes it isa little later. I went to bed at once on 
reaching my room. While on duty I wore European clothing. I 
touk no food before guing to bed. I think it was ubout five minutes 
after twelve when I went tosleep. It was about a quartor past 12 
when I heard Dai's voice. The door between my room and hers 
was, I think, open ut night. It was not locked when I went 
through. Kondo told me that he left the other door locked. The 
moonlight lightened the roon; I saw at a glance that it was 
Smyth who was in the room; I saw his face. He was going out 
as Lentered. When Kondo returned to his watch he seemed a little 
vexed. ‘The doors of the room were locked after Smyth's attempt. 
I learnt this from Kondo the next day. Ihave heard of nothing 
affecting Dai’s reputation before her marriage. I did not hear of her 
having had a child previously. (Ihe witness’s attention was called 
to his previous depositions in which he had stated that he bad heard 
this of Dai, but he denied having said eo). I did not tell Smyth’s 
Chinese boy that she had had achild: I had not heard this from 
any one. 

To a Juror.—The sound of the whistle blown from the top of the 
Lighthouse can be heard in the Lightkeeper’s rooms. 

Kondo Mitzuhaki, sworn, deposed: I am lighthouse keeper 
at Nabeshima and husband of Dai. I recollect the night of the 5th 
November. I went to bed about 8 o'clock, and went on 
watch at 12. I relieved Ikeneutchi and Smyth. My wife was 
alone when I left. Ikeneutchi called me at about ten minutes 
past 12 and said thata foreigner hat been in my wife’s room. 
I requested Ikeneutchi to take my place and went back. 
I found my wife with hair dishevelled and crying. I asked 
her what had occurred. She replied that she was awakened by a 
feeling of pressure on her hands aud saw that it was a foreigner who 
was inthe room; she was alarmed: but the foreigner promised to 
give her a present if she would remain quiet. She tried to avoid 
him by wrapping the blankets more closely round her but he per- 
sisted, She called for Ikeneutchi, and Smyth, who probably 
heard him coming, then went away. Ou hearing my wife's story 
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I went to Smyth’s room and called him, but Smyth would not rise. 

I then called out to Ikeneutchi to blow the whistle, and went 
into the passage between the door of Smyth’s room and my own and 
listened. - I heard the whistle twice sounded, followed by the 
sound of some one rising from bed. (The mouth-piece of a whistle 
was here shown to the witness who recognised it ne the same in prin- 
ciple.) Not succeeding in arousing Smyth I returned to my duty. 
I met Smyth the next day but did not speak to him during working 
hours, nor did I speak to him at all that morning. I 
first spoke to him on the following day at about nine o’clock. 
I asked him why he entered my room the night before; Smyth as- 
sumed ignorance and was turning away. I repeated the question. 
Smyth said ‘‘ What to you mean”? I said “ You must know what 
happened last night.” Smyth pretended ignorance and I pres:ed 
him to give me an explanation. I asked “why did you enter my 
room Iast night and put your hand on my wife’? Smyth then 
used improper language and asked me “ how I had learned that’? 
I answered, “ from Ikeneutchi and I had also heard it from my 
wife.” Smyth again pretended ignorance and went away. I fol- 
lowed him, repeated the question and told him he was seen there. 
Smyth denied it and threatened to strike me. This occurred on the 
edge of the steps and Smith meant to throw me over. I reported 
the matter on the following day to the office. 

To Mr. Dickins .—I have not the report with me ; I sent it into 
the office. (A translation of the report was here putin.) It was 
about ten minutes after I went on watch that Ikeneutchi came to the 
Lighthouse. There is no clock in my room: that in the adjoining 
room does not etrike the hours. On going to the Lighthouse no 
conversation took place with those whom Irelieved. It was slightly 
cloudy when I returned. One of the doors in my room was usually left 
locked : the other had no key; this is the door next Ikeneutchi’s. 
I went into my room through Ikeneutchi’s. I observed on my 
return to duty that the clock marked half past twelve. When I left 
. there wasa candle burning in my room; my wifo only was in the 
room, aud was scated, drying her tears. I had no conversation with 
Smyth respecting a kerosene lamp on that occasion, but a few days 
subsequently some such conversation took place between us; it 
was when I was lighting the lamps. I have no wife living in 
Yokohama. This is the first time I have been married. I gave 
no paper to her on her marriage. My marriage is not yel re- 
gistered os ao short time only has elapsed since its occurrence. 
All the people of the village knew my wife well previous to her mar- 
riage. I, however, knew nothing about her as I have stated ona 
previous examination. I had only seen her on the marriage being 
arranged by tho middleman. I had seen her before but did not 
speak to her as my doing so would have been thouglit improper. 1 
never heard anything concerning her reputation. I heard no rum- 
ours and knew nothing of them at that time, though I have since 
heard of her having had a child. Smyth had once had o quarrel 
with Ikeneutchi on the occasion of a shooting excursion under- 
taken by Smyth, and the latter, when their boat was capsized. Smyth 
struck the boatman. Smyth asked the hoatman how the accident 
occurred. He said that Ikeneutchi had given him drink, upon which 
an altercation occurred between them. Some property belonging to 
Smyth was then lost. This accident occurred after the 5th November. 

To Mr. Ness.—Marringes are usually registered into from one 
twelve months in Japan. The usual custom is six months. I treat- 
ed Smith kindly even after this occurrence. 

To a Juror.—I am the Chief Japnnese officer at Nabeshima, and 
have been there about one year. 

Matsmoto Midseyosi, sworn, deposed.—I am a lighthouse keeper 
at Nabeshima ; I recollect the morning of the 6th November last. 
I was on watch after 12 on the preceding night. I heard a conver- 
sation between Smith aud Kondo on the following day, but did not 
pay special attention to it. When I first heard them speak Kondo 
was using violent language to Smith, whiio Smith was menacing 
Kondo with his clenched hands, but I bad no idea what their pre- 
ceding conversation was about. Kondo was on the ground and I 
assisted him to rive. Ithen went back to my room. I made no 
enquiry as to the cause of the dispute. 

Lo Mr. Dickins. I was on watch on the 5th November after 12 
o’cluck. T was on duty from twelve till fouro’clock. I heard no noise 
in the house. 

The case was here adjourned. On application from Mr. Dickins 
His Honour permitted the Prisoner to be at large on the undertak- 
ing that his bail should to continued. 





Friday, February 20th, 187-4 
Ching fu, a Ningpo Chinaman, examined through an Inter. 


preter. I was Mr. Smyth’s servant in November 1873. I re- 
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member the day of Kondo’s marriage and the evening of that day. 
At about half past eight o’clock a Jamp was left smoking in Ikeneut- 
chi’s room. | turned the lamp down. I went to bed at a quarter 
past nine and fell asleep. At five minutes to twelve the whistle 
was blown. My master came into my room about o quurter past 
twelre brinuing a book. I left my bed at a quarter past twelve and 
went into the dining room to endeavour to get a piece of paper. 
IT had some conversation with my master and told him be cautious 
withhislamp. WhenI next saw my master he was eating something 
in thedining room. I went outside for rather less then ten minutes. 
When I returned I found my master reading and put away the 
plates &c. he had been using. I drank some water und eat a little 
bread. At a quurter past one o’clock I went to bed. During this 
time and for an hour after getting int» bed, during which time I 
was awake, [ heard no noise whatever. I told my master of the 
breakage of the Inmp: he ordered me to repair it. Kondo asked 
my master about a quarter to nine next day if he had been in his 
room: my master denied that he bad been there. Kondo in- 
formed me that he was about to take another wife, and being mar 
ried already in Yokohama, would consider the second one to bea 
concubine, I have heard nothing of Daii’s reputation. The light- 
keepers wear European clothes. 

To Mr. Ness :—lI first spoke to my master on the subject of the 
charge, at about 9 o'clock the next day. I knew that Kondo was 
married the day before that, but I was told that the woman was not his 
true wife. I do not know of my own knowledge tl:at he was mar- 
ried, Ikeneutchi told me that it was so. My master asked me if I 
had been in Kondv's room the preceding night. This con- 
versation took place at about a quarter before nine o’clock. My 
master asked: “what the row was about.” I said, about Kondo. 
Matzumoto and Kondo were about to fight with my master. I wit- 
nessedl this. Immediately after this I spoke to my master about it 
Kondo asked me to take part against ny master, but I declined 
to interfere alleging that my master paid me my wages. 
ter asked me if 1 saw any one go intou Kondo’s room. Kondo and 
Matzumoto had then returned to their rooms. My master never 
told me that he had been accused of going into Dai-i’s room. My 
master came info my room at a quarter past twelve o'clock. It was 
19 minutes past twelve by the clock in my master’s room when T got 
up. Thad a watch in my room, but no c'ock; the watch was on 
the table near the bedstead) My master wakened ime, desiring me to 
get some food for him and then looked at the watch. I am accustomed 
to look at the watch Loth on going to hed and un rising. I look at 
the watch invariably on waking. 1 am accustomed to get up at 
about a quarter pust {twelve to prepare a meal for my master. When 
I hear the whistle I rise but sometimes my master calls me. I always 
look at my watch when he wakens me. I can tell within five 
winutes what hour my muster called me. I recall es: 
pecially (he hour of waking on this occasion from the fact 
of the kerosene lamp having been broken. I had no conversation 
With my master next morning as to the particular time of my get- 
ting up that night. I have not spoken with any one on this point 
befure to-day. The Japanese do not like my master because he 
gives them no drink. My master wrote to me to Kobe to come to 
Yokohama. I knew nothing of the case but thought he wanted my 
services. He has not spoken to me on the subject since I came to 
Yokohama, nor have I conversed with any one else about it. Tho 
letter merely desired mo to come to Yokohama, I did so with Mr. 
Kirby. I stopped at Mr. Kirby’s huuso. Mr. Kirby questioned 
me on tho subject. I told him I knew nothing about it. I have seen 
no one else here about the case, Mr. Kirby told me that I was wanted 
at the Court to reply to some questions. I cannot tell whether I 
have seen my master’s lawyer before. My master had no light 
when he came into my room. I always kept a light there; an oil 
lamp. There was one there when I went to sleep: I invariably 
sleep with a light in the room. My master also keeps a light in his 
room invariably. Each of the Japanese kept a light in his bed- 
room at night. There was a candle in Kondo’s room on that night 
I know it from the fact of Kondo having applied to me for a 
candle at about four o’clock in the afternoon. I cannot say whether 
it was burning all night. Ikeneutchi had a Japanese candle in his 
room that night. There was a ight in uy master’s room all night. 
T cannot spenk as to Kosd.’3s room. I cannot say if there was a 
light im Ikeneutchis room about twelve o’elock. There 
light there ubout half-past-twelve. I myself saw it there. 

I Jeoked in through the Venetian blinds. My imaster went into 
the dining room about twenty minutes after twelve. 
about ten minutes, 


My mas- 


ut. 


was & 


He was there 
IT am wakened by the whistle on the relie£ of 
the watch every uight. 1 heard it that night about twelve or fifteen 
ninutes after my master came into my room. I went to bed ata 
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quarter past nine. After being disturbed by the w: ist!e T remained 
awake until my master come-into my room. 1 
that night. My master is not gp the habit of reading and eating 
every niglit. 

Tv a Juror.—The watch is that worn by my master. 


heard no noise 


(Watch 


produced.) It is now a quarter to twelve by it. I vecupied the 
room marked LB on the plan. 
did not see the letter sent to me to Kobe. 
R. Il. Brunton, sworn :—To Mr. Dickins. 
me, of which I recognise the signature, was not written by my 


I was in England, but the writer, 


I speak to my master in’ English; I 
The letter you show 


authority. Mr. Wanichope, was 
in charge in my absence. 


(Mr. Dickins here read letters A and B) 


To Mr. Ness. —By my evid-nee cf yesterday T meant to state that, 


Japanese lightkeepers were bound to obey their Europea chiefs on 
technical points, but not to perform meri services. 
(The Court wus here adjourned ) 


On the Court resuming its sitting at half-jast one o'clock, Mr 
Dickins proceeded to call Mr. K. C. Kirby. 

Mr. E. C. Kirby, sworn, stated :—I know the prisoner sand his 
servant. ‘The latter came with me from Kobe recently. Two months 
ago Mr smyth called upon me aud referred to the case of this seri- 
ous charge to me. I asked him if ho had any witnesses to assi-t hin 
in rebutting the evidence of his wccusers. He said he hada China 
boy I told him it was e-sential that he shoutd have witnesses, and 
said that, as I was going to Kobe, I would try to meet with the boy 
I found where he was with the helo of on+ of my Chinese sercants 
I sent for him and asked his master’s permission for his visiting Yo- 
kobama. After he came I had alittle conversation with jim about 
this matter. 
in Yokohan a 
years. He was formerly in my em}loyinent 


character while with me. 


He has been staying at ny house during dis se jour 
I have known Mr. Sinyth for the last four or fire 
He bore an excellent 


that he 

It was through my azeney alone that the 
China boy was discovered. Tint first communica- 
tion. No letter, so far I wis to 
I told him of the charge brought against Mr Simyth, and explained 
its nature in general terms. 
upon the lighthouse-keeper’s wife 


To Mr. Ness:—It was before he waa apprehended 
first came to me. 
was My 


ns kiow, sent Jiton 
Ttold him it waasa charge of assault 
I did not explain to duis the 
J usked litmn 


afew question as tothe position of the room and the plan of the 


nature of the evidence he would be expected to vive. 
lighthouse. He knew the purpose for which he was broucht to 
Yokohama. Ihave had subsequent, though not lengthened, conversa- 
tions with him in Yokolaina ; but so far as T knew. Ssosth did none, 
He 


came to my house On {wo or three Oey? isons Whe the hoy Wis there 


Iam not aware if Mr. Smyth dad an interview with the bos. 
He never usked to see him so faras Tamiaware. To my knowled se 
I cannot say if the China boy had any interview with Mr. Dickins ; 
I never told him that i+ would bes. eessary tu see Mr. Dickins. J 
brought the boy to Yokoliama with me. 


Mr. Dickins then procee.ted to address the Jury on behalf of his 
client. The crime with which he was charged was one of an 
extremely grave nature and from = its peculiar circumstances, 
the charge was one of hhizh importance to all classes of foreign 
residents in Japan. It was a charge ensily made but difficult 
of refutation. The witnesses whiose 
asked to convict his 
if too easy credence were given in such cases (and more especially 
when circumstances lent themselves to a invented story), uo one 
would be safe. The present case was, he believed, the first of this 
nature: the evidence was entirely ex parle, utterly unsupported by 
the testimony of persons who were not interested or not under thie 
control of those who were interested. The charge was one eminently 
dificult to deal with. Jt was didicult, if nt incapable, of disproot 
Bince this involved the proving a negative :—a dillicult position To 
prove an alibi—and iore especially a direct al/bi—increases the 
difficulty greatly. 
worthy, and J shall cndeavour to show you that on the grounds 
of an absence ¢f adequate motive, intrinsic lncredibility and 
the conflicting nature of the testiuiony offered the fucts alleged 
by the prosecution could net be such as have been stated. 


on evidence they were 


client were exclusively Japanese, and 


The evidence is, IL conceive, slight and untrust- 


The gravity of the charge of indecent assault must be mea- 
sured by attendant circunistences. Concuct which would in one case 
be deenied to be so would not be x» considered in another; it is 
the motive which gives character to the uct. The pesition of wo- 
men of the lower class in Japan is notoriously low. 
possess but little reverence cr respect fur women. It is only res 
ceitly that they were sold to degrading bondage, and the facility 
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with which wives may be got rid of has lowered the value of all 
The sexual immorality of the peo- 
ple is well known to be of the grossest nature. I must advert to 
the extreme virulence whic’: lias characterised the action of the pro- 
Although the offence was committed on the oth November 
ho intimation of the grave charge against him was sent by his 


such tics as those of marriage. 


secution. 


department to the prisoner; nor did lhe know its nature until hee 
fell within the grasp of the Jaw on his arrival in Yokohama 
(Mr. Jickins here read a statement of the case which was laid 
before the legal adviser of tha Kiobusho; the Report forwarded 
by Kondo, and copy of the information aid and the affidavit 
made Ly J. RK. Davidson, Esq. on behalf of the Kiobusho). It 
seccing, therefore, that, upon an utterly ex parte statement, the force 
of the law had been invoked against his client who, having no 
suspicicn of whit was being done against him, could provide no 
evidence and wes unable to investigate the character of the wo- 
man Jai frem which he could have constructed a proper de- 
And what, after all, does the charge amount to? Is 
it possible to believe that any man in his senses would have 
so far committed himself with o woman on the night of her 
marrace and at an hour and in a place which rendered de- 
Mr. Dickins then proceeded to enlarge upon 
No oath, he alleged, which does 
not bind the conscience possesses any value, butis simply an un- 
meaning deeclaration—a mere formula; and we have no evidence to 
show that a fear of punishment for perjury influences those who 
make such oath, Kuewing, as most of us hnow, the low standard 
of morality among the people of this country we cannot possibly at- 
tuch much weight to declarations such as these oaths are reduced 
Mr Dickins continued to review the evidence of the prose- 
cution He that of Mr. Brunton as unfair and 
indicative cf personal animus against the prisoner. The evidence 
of the various Jupanese, from the discrepanciesas to time and other 
ci:cumstances and the fact of the notoriously unfriendly rela- 
tions in which they stood to Smyth, presented all the appearances 
of having been trumped up for a purpose. Mr. Dickins also 
drew attention to the unusual fact of the prisoner’s wearing a 
beard not having been adduced as a means of recognition, and 
he showed on the authority of the “Nautical Almanac” that at the 
hour of | 32.50 the question the moon 
was in the south and could Ly no possibility have penetrated into 
the room in which the assault was alleged to have been com. 
mitted. With regard to the evidence of the China boy, Mr. 
Dick na ecutendcd that it was trustworthy and eredible, and that 
it must fall us whole: its acceptance as reliable 
would be equivalent to a verdict discharging his client. 

Mr. Ness, in replying, ventured to say that the imputation of 
special animus to the pro-ecution was unfair and unfounded. He 
diselaimed this) charge mest decidedly. In reference to Mr. 
Dickins’ p'ea as to the character of the woman affecting the degree 
of the offence, he submitted that this could not be maintained and 
quoted Archibald, p. 705 in refutation. He conceived that Mr. 
Dickins should have urged the invalid quality of a Japancse oath 
at an carlier stuge of the proceedings, und pointed out that the 


feree. 


tection #0 ensy ? 
the nature of dapanese evidence. 


to. 


characterised 


on night in 


stund oor th 


evidence upon which he founded his charge of disingenus 
ousness against Mr. Brunton was clicited only on the cross- 


examination. He reviewed the eridence at some length and 
asserted that there was the greatest improbability of the charge 
having been fabricated. A story of any cohesion or rraisemblance 
demanded for construction the powers of people of some 
ability, and the ignorant persous who were concerned in this case 
were obviously incupable of so much. He considered the Chinae 


man’s evidence to be absolutely undeserving of belief, and points 


its 


ed out some ef the discrepancies which discredited it n3 a whole. 

At the close of Mr. Ness’ address fo the jury Mr. J. R. Davide 
son propos.d to make a statemicut to the Court. 

His Honour, however, ruled that this would be out of order 
and declined to hear it. Ue then proceeded to deliver his charge 
to the jury. He was unable to perceive the animus on the part 
of the prosecution uj; on which Mr, Dickins had iuid so much stress. 
Charges of this surt must necessarily be investigated and the guilty 
punished; and Mr. Ness had accurately pointed out that 
it was upon cross-examunation that the defence had el cited that 
evidence from Mr. Brunton which was unfavourable to the pri- 
Vhe character ofthe woman Dai lad beea referred to as 
The character of the offence would certainly be to some 


soner. 
indifferent. 
extent ailected by the reputation of the prosecutrix, but the offence 
itself would not be, by this cireu-ustance, done away with. A proved 
case of indecent assault upon uw woman of even the worst pussible 
character would meet an unfavourable verdict. The character of the 
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woman Daiis, moreover, not shown to have been so very bad, and as 
there is certainly no evidence to prove that there was no marriage, we 
are bound to assume that a marriage really did take place. The 
discrepancy in the statements as to whether the door between the 
two rooms was locked or otherwise, though slight, is not without 
ite importance and should meet due consideration. The evidence 
of the China boy must be accepted or disallowed as a whole: the 
only possible mode of admitting its veracity as to circumstances while 
at the same time crediting the testimony of the Japanese, is by 
assuming that it must relate to a night other than that of the 
5th November. It is the only loophole of escape from the dilem- 
ma of such conflicting evidence. Mr. Dickins bas dwelt at some length 
on the fact of the prisoner’s having been deprived of any opportunity 
of obtaining evidence, but he confessed he could coincide in this; he had 
the means open to all accused persons. He has also, at the close of his 
address, insisted upon the triviality of the churge against the pri- 
soner (evenassuming that it should be deemed to be true), and has ap- 
pealed to your experience of Japanese character and customs for the 
measure ofthe offence here charged. In this His Honour could not 
agree. The Jury would act more wisely in referring the question totheir 
experience of human nature generally, than in adopting the guidance 
of a fancied acquaintance with the Japanese and their manners and 
morals. The questions therefore upon which they would form an 
Opinion were :—was an assault committed and if so with consent? 
and, was the assault of an indecent character ? ‘ 

After some deliberation the Jury delivered a verdict of “ Not 
Guilty ” and the prisoner was discharged. 





Bxatracts. 





THE KOBE-OSAKA RAILWAY. 
(We have understood that the excellent description 
of the line from which this extract is taken was not 
written by one of the engineers on the staff of lhe Go- 


vernment.) | 

The piece of ground appropriated for the purposes of the termin- 
al station at Kobe extends along the Western shore of Kobe Har- 
bour from close to the Mitsui Bank to what used to be the Vulcan 
Iron Works, reaches up to the Main Street at Oaicho, and contains 
an area of about sixty-four acres. This has been entirely enclosed 
with a wooden fonce, andthe great part of it will ultimately be 
filled up to the requisite level with sand; the quantity to be added 
will raise great part of it about 3ft. Gin. above its previous level, and 
this work las been proceeding as an ever increasing aren of the 
ground has been required. When the works inside this enclosure 
shall have been completed there will be about five miles and a half 
of rails, nearly four miles of which sre ready down; a passenger 
station (on the verge of completion), with three lines of rails and 
platforms 300ft. long ; a shed for engines in daily work ; an engine 
depot ; a repairing shop; a foundry, blacksmiths’ and boiler shop 
with house attached for stationary engine ; two coal sheds for daily 
use ; a carpenters’ shop; a two storied godown; a coal depot; a 
carriage shed ; two floored sheds to accommodate goods traffic; a 
bridge across tho passenger station; one fuurty-feet turntable and 
twelve small ones; a pier of 450 feet in length and 40 feet broad, 
running into the sea, supported on a hundred and twenty-four piles, 
by means of which goods may be received from and discharged into 
trucks direct from vessels, as for 200 feet of ita length there will be 
a depth of water of never less than 20 feet; an office building; va- 
rious cranes and a pair of shear legs (already in position) 67 feet 
high and capable of lifting 20 tone. The water supply for the en- 
gines, stationary and locomotive, will be laid from a tank on the 
hill, 5,000 feet from the yard and 72 feet above it, which will enable 
the hydrants in the yard to throw water to a height of 39 feet. 
Nearly all the above-mentioned buildings are in course of construc- 
tion, and the material employed throughout, except when the intro- 
duction of wood was cither absolutely necessary or considered highly 
desirable, is iron, with the occasional use, in one or two instances, of 
roofing tiles. At present five locomotives have their head quarters 
here, some twenty passenger carriages are in process of being put 
together, many more are still unpacked, and there are a large num- 
ber of wagons in use. 

The permanent way leaves the yard within a few feet of its North 
Eastern angle, and passing under o bridge 30 feet broad, which car- 
ries theo street traffic, turns off at once in ap Easterly direction, and 
thenceforward for the whole of the way to Dsaka runs, roughly 
speaking, parallel to the coast line. This bridge and two other 
smaller ones between Kobe and Nishinomiya are the only instances 


Google 


where any other traffic crosses the line at a level higher than its 
own. Except two level crossings to accommodate the local traffic 
of Kobe, there is nothing whatev@r to remark till the site of the San- 
no-mia station is reached. This stands ona curve ciose to the 
Northwest corner of the foreign concession, and will be the station 
used almost invariably by foreign passengers and for all goods to be 
delivered on the foreign concession. The line here runs on an 
embankment about eight feet high, nnd a carriage approach has 
been prepared from the new road by the side of the San-no-mis. 
The foundations of the passenger station are finished and only await 
the wooden superstructure ; from here to the Ikuta temple crossing, 
ground on the south side of the line is at present in process of 
being raiced to the level required for the goods station. The rails 
are double up to this point, and this department of the work is 
being proceeded with as rapidly as circumstances will admit. The 
fence on the sides of the line has only been carried for two milesand a 
half, the Government being of opinion that Leyond that it will only 
be required in the neighorhood of villages, as there are no animals in 
the country which can stray. No gradient used on the line any- 
where is steeper than 1 in 100, and one of them takes us Kastwards 
from this point past the bottom of the Race Course and over the 
old bed (now filled in) of the Ikuta-gawa. From here the principal 
peculiarity of this Railway begins to manifest iteelf. It is nota 
line constructed, as we have already said most of the earlier lines in 
any country are, along the bisins of the river, but from one end to 
the other it crosses nearly at rizht angles the watershed of the 
district. Since artificial irrigation may be said to be the life of thie 
part of Japan, it is not surprising that water, directly or indirectly, 
has been the moving cause of most of the engineering work. Soon 
after leaving the old river bed already mentioned, we pass over the 
present Ikuta-gawa by a bridge 77 feet Gin. in length, of wooden 
girders supported on wooden piles, and further on the Togano-gawa 
is crossed by 2 bridge, 79 feet long, of wooden girders on stone 
piers, and beyond this there is no specially noticcable feature till we 
reach the first of the three tunnels which the line boastea—that under 
the bed of the Ishiya-gawa, which is followed at a short distance by 
that under the Sumiyoshi-gawa. These tunnels are built of brick ; 
the former is 200 feet and the latter 165 feet in length; both are 
circular arches, with ao flat segment invert, and are 12ft. Gin. high 
over the rails, and both are constructed for a single line only, being 
the only important works on the section which were too far advan- 
ced to be affected by the orders which were issued for the doubling 
ofthe line. Two miles more bring us tothe third and last of the 
tunnels—that under the Aehya-gawa—which we believe to have 
presented the greatest engineering difficulties of any individual piece 
of work on the whole section, and which we have heard pronounced 
by authority which ought to be able to judge, to be, as it stands, the 
finest piece of brickwork and masonry in Japan, not to say East of 
Calcuttu. It isa three-centred ellipse, witha circular invert of 
fifteen inches depth in the centre. It is 365 feet long, and covers 
two lines of rails, Of course the channels of these three last 
water-courses had to be diverted during the works, and to show 
the force with which the torrents come down in wet weather, 
we may mention that in digging the foundations, stones were 
found up to the weight of 10 tons, which had been brought 
down from the hills by the water; and the amount of supervision 
necessary may be imagined when it is remembered that of the work- 
men of necessity employed, none had ever laid a brick before. All 
three tunnels wore made without an accident. Toa clear under- 
standing of the nature of the works up to this point, we should 
explain that hitherto the line has passed over ground near the base 
of the hills, and steeply sloping to the sea, so that some sixteen or 
seventeen curves have been necessary, of radii varying from four 
hundred and forty yards to two miles, and that from Kobe to the 
bridge over the Muko-gawa, upon which we are now close, the 
drainage and artificial irrigation of the land have necessitated the 
construction of two hundred and eight culverts. of which one Piece 
of permanent way contains an average of thirty to the mile for two 
miles together. 

After passing through the last tunnel, we enter upon a different 
country altogether; the hills trend away ina Nortl-Easterly direc- 
tion towards Kioto, and after a deep cutting, the line passes on an 
embankment through a continuous succession of low-lying paddy- 
fields. The engineermg works on this portion of the line are not 
less important than those we have already mentioned, but there is 
in them an almost entire lack of variety. This embankment .is 
eleven miles long (less, of course, the aggrezate length of the 
bridges,) and, close to the Muko-gawa bridge, is thirty feet high ; 
the culverts throughout this district might perhaps more properly, 
from their size, be called bridges, as although the streams running 
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through them at present are generally speaking insignificant looking 
driblets, the whole country is liable to sudden and heavy floods, and 
any damming up ofthe flood water would result in most serious 
damage to the embankment. Two of these openings—the firet and 
fourth, counting Rastwards—are really arched bridges. The fret 
is over the Shindin-gawa ; the next opening isa wooden trussed 
girder bridge on stone abutments, and having one span of 40 feet, 
over the Shiku-gawa, and has two spans of 30 feet each which brings 
us within a quarter ofa mile of Nishinomia Station, of which the 


passenger platforms are built but not the superstructures. From 


here there is a gap of two miles in the rails, and there is nothing to 
notice for a mile and a quarter farther—till we come, that is, to the 


Village of Kaurubayashi, where there isa flood opening of fifteen 


spans of 20 feet each. From here a rise of one in a hundred leads 


to the other and last of the arched bridges, that over the Shimbori- 
gawsa. Wemay mention that a cutting (the heaviest on the line), 


through which we passed before reaching the Shiku-gawa, exposed a 
We now arrive at the Muko- 


stratum of peat, which burns well. 
gawa, which is crossed by the first of the three bridges which form 


the distinctive feature of this half the line, as the tunnels do of the 
other. This bridge isan iron “ Warren girder” bridge of twelve 


spans of 70 feet each, resting on iron screw piles of 2 feet 9 in. 
diameter, having wrought iron blades of 5 feet diameter and 6 in. 
pitch. In the stretch between this river and the next—the Kan- 
saki-gawa—there is one curve, with a radius of a mile, and six flood 
openings varying from 100 to 180 feet in width (not measuring the 
thickness of the piers), the spans being 20 feet each. They are 
built of granite to flood level and backed with brick, nearly all the 
culverts here being identical in construction, and varying only in 
size. The Kanraki station is about half s mile West of the Kansakt 
bridge ; the platform is prepared on ground raised some 6 or 7 feet 
above the level of the paddy,fields, and the superstructure will 
probably be erected when the frost shall have finally gone. This 
will be rather made from it to Kancaki village and to join the road 
to Amagasaki and Itami—the latter a large sake brewing town in 
the plains, about three miles to the North of the Station. The iron 
bridge which cro-ses the Kansaki-gawa is identical in construction 
with that at the Muko-gawa, but consists of seventeen spans. A 


short stretch, containing five more culverts (the last of which, of 


sixty feet span, is noticeable as being bridged by small iron 


“ Warren girders” instead of wooden ones) brings us to the other 


remaining iron bridge—that over the Jusho-gawa, which, though 
only of nine girders, ie perhaps the most 
the three, asthe Jusho-gawa has always water in it. The screw 
piles on which these bridges rest are shortest at the Muko-gawa, 
none there being longer than 84 feet and none more than 22 feet in 
the ground ; at the Jusho-gawa the longest are 40 feet, of which 80 
are in the ground, while at the Kansaki-gawa they reach to the 
length of 64 feet, all but 10 of which have been screwed down. On 
the first and second (in the order just mentioned) the longitudinal 
sleepers to carry the the rails are being laid, but at Kansaki the 
piles are not yet all screwed down to the requisite depth. The rea- 
son of this is that an insufficient length of piling for all the three 
bridges was at first sent out from England, and it was decided to 
finish the other two bridges with the materials which had arrived, 
leaving the Kansaki bridge to the last. Forges were erected on the 
spot, and as the plates came afterwards to hand they were there bent 
into the necessary curve and rivetted, till the piles had acquired the 
desired length. Altogether these bridges are the most rhowy pieces 
of work on the section ; the eye can detect no departure from their 
mathematical perfection, no flood in the rivers has yet caused any 
perceptible vibration, and they reflect the highest credit on the pro- 
fessional skill which has placed them in position. Between the 
Kaneaki and Muko-gawa bridges an at present isolated length of way 
is now being laid, and so far sand ballast has been used, the rails 
resting on iron “ pot sleepers,’ which are said to answer well where 
sand ballast can be obtained (though we [rather jsuspect it will be 
found an expensive road to keep in repair), but Kastwards from the 
Jusho-gawa bridge, to which the rails have been laid from Osaka, 
the ballast used is gravel and tho sleepers are the more familiar cross 
ones of wood. With the exception of three more large culverts, 
there is no engineering feature of importance till the Station Yard 
at Osaka is reached. Hore there is not so much actually to see, as 
at many other points, owing to the short time which has elapsed 
since it has been found possible to commence work in earnest. A 
space of about 40 acres of paddy-land to the South-East of the 
Umeda Temple and on the Norte-West edge of the town, has been 
marked out with poles, and part of this has been filled in to a depth 
of 8 feet 6 in. with sand, and the ditches which crossed it have been 
collected and formed into a canal adjoining the site of the future 
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goods station, thus giving access by water to all parts of Osaks. 
When the works here are completed the Station Yard will contain a 
little over five miles of rails, and in the ehape of buildings, a passen- 
ger station (brick) 82d appurtenances, with four lines of rails, a 
goods and cattle station, locomotive and carriage repairing shops, 
running, carriage and coal sheds, with a separate shed for the 
proposed Mint Branch, the disposition of which buildings of course 
varies slightly from what may be seen in the yard at Kobe,—the 
latter being a “terminal” while that at Osaka isa “through” 
station. At the time of our recent visit the passenger station (a 
two-storied building, with offices upstairs, and a foot-bridge of 51 
feet span for the convenience of passengers), was almost complete, 
though only commenced the second week in November; the carriage 
shed was under way and the masonry foundation ofa 40 feet 
turntable was down, as also the stone piers for the bridges by which 
the main line and the Mint tramway will cross the canal above- 
mentioned ; the old tramway was standing as before, and a single 
line runs to ihe South-West down to the Adji-kawa— better known 
probably, to most of our readers, as the ‘“ Osaka river.” 

If this short description should succeed in making the general 
appearance of the Kobe and Osaka Section of the Imperial Railways 
tolerably plain to those of our readers who cannot explore far 
themeelves, we shall consider ourselves amply repaid for our 
peregrinations, and it only remains for us publicly to extend to all 
the officials on the line our thanke for the courtesy which we 
invariably met with during our rambles. — 





Shipping Intelligence. 


ARRIVALS. 

Feb. 16, Dorothy, British ship, McLean, 760, from Newport, 21let 

September, Coal, to M. M. Co. 
eb. 17, Canton, British steamer, McNabb, 1,215, from Skanghai, 
February 12th, Genernl, to Kniffler & Co. 

Feb. 18, Schiller, German barque, Dincklage, 852, from Takow, 
January 29th, Sugar, to Netherlands Trading Co. 

Feb. 19. Elizabeth Nicholson, British sa 906, Webster, from 
London, October 2nd, General, to Van Oordt & Co. 

Feb. 19, Mikado, German barque, Lenipferdt, 848, from Shang- 
hai and Kobe, February 14th, Kerosine, to Netherlands Trading Co. 
ti 19, Rebecca, German brig, Schoeppen, 286, Sugar, to 

inese. 





DEPARTURES. 


Eeb. 16, Vanguard, British ship, Luckes, 645, for London, Gener- 
al, despatched by Wilkin & Robison. 

Feb. 17, Volga, French steamer, Flambeau, 960, for Hongkong, 
Mails and General, despatched by M. M. Co. 

Feb. 18, Anna, Swedish 8-masted schooner, Linddsll, 164, for 
Takow, Ballast, despatched by The Captain. . 





REPORTS. 


The British ship Dorothy reports, nothing remarkable to have 
happened during the passage till off the Coast of Australia, on 28rd 
December, when a heavy sea broke on board, carrying away bul- 
warks, and staving in the front of the poop; the water deluging the 
cabin, and damaging 4 great quantity of stores. Passed South Cape 
of Van Diemans land, December 25th; and crossed the Equator in 
the Pacific, January 18th, in Long. 167 deg. East. 

The German barque Schiller reports strong northerly winds during 


the passage. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING IN PORT. 





STEAMERS. 

Destination. 
anton .. McNabb .» Unoertain 
Madras... ... J. Bernard ... ... Hongkong 
Mensaleh ... ... ... « Mourrut ... ... Hongkong 
Naruto... «4. eee wee DuBois ... ... Hiogo 
Oregonian... ... ... ... Harris ... ... ... Shanghai and Ports 

SAILING SHIPS. 
Dorothy ... ... 760 MoLean... ... ... Uncertain 
Eastern Chief ... 401 Carr... .. Uncertain 
Elizabeth Nicholson 906 Webster .. Uncertain 
Flying Spur... ... 785 Croote . «» Unoertain 
Irene... ... « 268 Behrens... ... ... Uncertain 
Mikado... ... ... 848 Lenipferdt ... ... Uncertain 
Pride of the Thames 3883 Burdies... ... Uncertain 
Rebecca... ... «. 486 Schoeppeh ... ... Uncertain 
Schiller... ... ... 8523 Dincklage ... ... Uncertain 


VESSELS OF WAR IN HARBOUR. 
H. M.’s gun-boat... Thistle ... ... Captain H. Leet. 


American corvette.. Idaho ... 0. ove . 
American -boat Pek ae ».. Captain oe 
American sloop ... uelot soe Capt. Onase 

ses Capt. Bose 


French gun-boat ,.. Bourayne _.,,, 
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VESSELS EXPECTED. 


—_—_—, 


SATEEN: 
For Cuina Ports WITu Goovs ron Jaran, 


From Lonpon via SHanenar.~-“ Glenartney eee. 
From [.avxexrrpoo..—* Priam" str.; ‘ Autenor” str. 
From Lonpon.— 
From Grasaow.— 
For Japan Direct. 
From Lonpon rok YokouamMa.— 
From Liverroor ror Yokouamwa anp Hioao,—‘*Kme” “ Ada 
Tredale.”’ 
From Lonpon ror Hioco anp NaGasaki.— 
»» Pe Yorouama,—" Seawfell,” 
From Hampure.—" Diamant.” 
From Newport. — 
From Carpirr.—‘ Westminster.” 
From Honaxone. — 
From Bremen.—“ Humboldt” str. 


LOADING. 
For Cuina Ports wirn Goons ron Japan 
At Lonpon. —“ Yorkshire” str.; “ Cawder Cast'e” str. 


At lavrrroon.—" Patroclus ” sir.; “ blector” str, 
. Avr Guiscow.— 


Fou Japan Dinecr 


At Lonpon ror Yorouama. -* Harvinctow’ § I C. Clarke ;” 
“ Mary Ann Wilsou.” 

At Liverpoot ror Yoxouama —‘Saruh Scott.” 

At Liverpoot ror YOKOHAMA AND IL10 io.—*" Chusan.” 

At Lonpon ror Yoronama, Iliog» ann NagasiKnt.—* Merse.”’ 

At Lonpon For H1ioco.— 

At Lonpon For /Il10Go anp NAGasaKI.— 
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NOTICE. 





ROM this date the Undersigned will continue the 
Busines: of the Firm of A FABRE & Co., on 
behalf of the Liquidation and no longer in the name of 
A. FABRE & Co. 
. J. HORMANN, 
W. BAADER. 


Yokohama, Febrnary 13, 1874. d. & m. 
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Hi UNDIRSIGNED is prepand to atiend te 
| the Landing, Clearing, or Shipping of 
Cargo trom this Port. at Reasonable Rates. 
CAPT. D. SCOTT. 
| No, 44. 
Yokohama, August 3, 1872, tf 


HE interest and responsibility of Mr. COLGATE 
BAKER and Mr. HOFFMAN ATKINSON in 


our firm ceased on 8ilet December, 1873. 
SMITH, BAKER & Co. 
87 4. F. 14. té. 


Societe Anonyme F'ranco-Japonaise. 





Yokohama, January 31, 1 d. & w, 








Hii authority of Mr. Ciarnes Brarss to sign our 
firm per procuration censed from this date. 


G. BLAKFWAY, 


M anager. 


Yokohama, February 20, 1874. Im. 


‘Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
(“LI MITE ore. 


NTII. further notice is given Telegrams will be 
despatched by the undersigned for Europe, Amer 
ica, Kc , at 8 p.m, each day (Sundays excepted), 


W. H. TALBOT, 


Agent. 
Yokohama, 10th May, 1878. tf 
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| Hygrometer. Wind. During past 24 hrs. 
r 2 * aaa maa ae “Td 
ra) = o 2) m 
2 5 4 D 2% > e L ne »* no 
= = Slog] sc | 5s | 2 1S Ble : 4 | @ |g | 3B. | 
toa ces m [ese |e | ele gies | oe &”: =| e/a] 4 |e 
° ° S teri a2 | Oo] & 2 ate Ty $ of lsT|  T/ = | So Sere 
> = 2 i2si>./e]e lerled| 3 S& Ellul s| 2 leg) e 
a z wise! A lhe |e ieee = °$8 =~|S ig! & jean 
_ _ | on — a _ |= > — — [xy or OO 4 rm Law| Se © 
|_— ee eno A Delay — 
Saturday Feb. 14 | 29.74 | 40.0, 39.0) 33.0) 23.6 .121).508 N. 93 4 | 41.0) 29.5| 35.2) .27| 4 
Sunday cs 15 | 29.95 | 45.5) 37.5] 34.0) 28.9] .156 .696 N. W. 16 1] | 44.5) 21.0, 32.7) .00| 3 
Monday - 15 | 80.35 | 47.5 37.0) 33.0 27.0) 142. .621 N. 13 0 | 38.0) 24.0) 31.0, 00} 3 
Tuesday ... ‘s 17 | 80.23 | 55.5 40.5 36.5 30.7|.170,.676 N. 10 G | 43.5/ 31.0] 87.2) 00} 2 
Wednesday ...| ,, 18 80.138 59.0) 41.0) 38.0) 33.9) .195 .719 Calm. OO 8 | 04.0) 30.5) 42.2) 00] 2 
Thursday... | 9» 19 30.32 | 96.0) 42.0) 37.5) 31.1) .173) 642, N. W. 16 10 | 49.5 40.5) 45.5) 00} 2 
Friday ... | » 20 } 80.07 55.0) 47.0! 43.0) 38.4! .232' .720 N. 62 3 | 44.0 29.01 41.5} 29] 4 
uu GE ONE 7 oe eres ae een pee emer Care CI ES ee.) 
Mean «ss | | 30.1 50.6) 40.5) 36.4) 30.5, 169) .654 | 80 4 | 44.9) 30.7/ 37.9| .08 | 2.8 


Camp, Yokohama, February 20th, 1874, 


Digitized by (Coc gle 
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J. H, SANDWITH,—ZLieut., 
R. M, 
Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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COMMERCIAL INTELLIGENCE. 


YOKOHAMA, FEBRUARY 21st, 1874. 





(The following is taken from the report compiled for our Ma Evition for transmission by the “ Alaska.” ) 


Ovr last Mail Summary was published on the 9th instant, for transmission vta Suez. The following 
mails have since arrived and have been despatched. Arrivals :—February 13th, P. & O.s, 8. Madras, from 
Hongkong, with London mails of the 26th December. Departures :—February 10th, P. & O. s,s. Delta, for 
Hongkong; February 17th, M. M.s. s. Volga, for Hongkong. 

The Canton (s.s.) and the Elizabeth Nicholson (sail.) from London, have arrived during the fortnight ; 
as also the Dorothy, from Newport, with coal. The cargoes of the Priam, Indus and Egeria vii Chinese 
ports have also been received. 

The Chinese New Year has had its usual effect in restricting business within very narrow limits, and 
the serious intelligence which has been received from the southern provinces of the Empire—which we describe 
with greater minuteness elsewhere—have led to an utter stagnation of all branches of trade. A sense of un- 
easiness is said to prevail among the uative mercantile class and their absolute unwillingness to enter upon fresh 
business amply evidences their serious apprehensions. Meanwhile stocks of all descriptions of imports are accu- 
mulating and the condition of business is alae. bad. 





Cotton Fabrics.—During the past aay the business done in Shirtings has been on a less active 
scale, and the sales which are reported do not exceed 12.500 pieces. Prices are somewhat weaker, and the in. 
crease of stocks being very marked no legitimate hope for improvement can be entertained. No other cotton 
fabric calls for special notice—except possibly Velvets which have changed hands at a heavy decline—and the 
transactiong which have taken place are slight and unimportant. Quotations are nominal. 

Yarns.—A fair amount of business has been transacted but at progressively weaker rates. The de- 
mand has been for numbers 16 to 24. There is no enquiry for numbers 28 to 32. 

Woollens.—The condition of the market may be described as one of complete stagnation. This is no 
doubt attributable to some extent to the new year’s festivities but is more largely due to the disturbance of 
business from political causes and the condition of affairs in the southern provinces. The transactions of the 
past fortnight are extremely light and scarcely deserve enumeration and the quotations we append must be 
accepted as largely nominal. 

Iron and Metals.—The arrival of the Elizabeth Nicholson from London has largely added to the 
stock of Iron on hand here. In all classes of Metal an uneasy feeling is discernible from which we are inclined 
to augur unfavourably. The native trade have a number of contracts running, and as their purchases areex- 
elusively for the satisfaction of current wants transactions are not of great importance. 

Stocks may be stated as follows:—of Iron, Flat and Round 8,400 piculs ; Nail rod 6,500 piculs ; 
Hoop 2,000 piculs. Settlements reported are:— 420 piculs of atl rod and 500 piculs Bar. 

We quote closing rates as under. 

Sugar.—Formosa continues in fair enquiry at lower rates. Arrivals since our last are:—the Rebecca 
and Schiller ; the former with 3,730 baskets, which has been sold at $3.774. The Schiller’s cargo consists of 
9,100 bags. Transactions in white sugar have been ver y trifling at our last quotations. 

Kerosene Oil.—There has been a small business at slightly advanced rates. The demand Has led to 
a hardening in Bue and holders are firmer in their demands. 


QUOTATIONS FOR ARTICLEIES OF IMPORT. 


= as ——— = —_—_—— + 


em -- 





GOODS. Pricgs. GOODS. Prioxs. 
Cotton Piece Goods. WOOLLENS.— Continued. 
G. E. Grey Shirtings:— 
7 lbe. $8} yds. 39 in. per pce.| $2.17}to $2.20 viper (Cotton) ,, -. 00.16 to 00.17 
Bg bee. Sider. Hs 44 ,, 45 in. ” 2.55 to 2.673 Alpacas 42 yde. 81 in. ry 6.50 to 8.60 
8lbe..4to Slbs. 6 ditto 39 in. ,, 2.52kt0 2.60 Camlet Cords 930 yds. 81 in. ., 6.00 to 7325 
9 lbs. » 44in. - 2.98)to 2.95 Mousselines de laine, (plain) 80toSlin pryd. 0.16 to 0.19 
Qa. E. White Shirtings :— ditto (printed) ae ‘ .26 to 0.85 
56 to 60 reed 40 yds. 35 in. nominal ,, 2.45 to 2.60 ‘Cloth, Medium & Broad 54 in to 64in ,, neglected. 
64to 72 ,, MitbOsie sex 44s - 2.70 to 2.85 ditto Union 54 in to 56 in ,, 0.35 to 0.80 
T. Cloth:—6 Ibs. Se ‘i 1.45 to 1.50 Blankets... ... limited enquiry per lb. 0.86 to 0.424 
7, wal 95 ‘i 1.75 to 1.80 
Drills, English —15 Ibs... of ee to a 
Handkerchiefs Assort ee eee “Per doz. .45 to 
Brocades & Spots (White) _... ” per pee. nominal. Metals and Sundries. 
ditto (Ds ed) tes ” 
Chintz (Assorted) 24 yda. 30 in. i“ 1.50 to 1.76 Iron flatand round ... ... «.. perpel:] 400 to 5.00 
Turkey Reds 24 yds. 30in.... ... perlb.| 0.87%to 0.99 » mailrod ... ... ws. tee ee 4.40 to 6.50 
Velveie (Black) $5 yds. 22 in. ai aa 8.00 to 9.00 » hoop... ... ... nominal. ” 6.00 to 6.10 
Victoria Lawns 12 yds. 42 in. ves 0.90 to 0.95 ” sheet... Cr eS ey) 
Taffachelase single weft 12 yds 431 i. . 2.40 to 2.60 9 WIPO wee tee tees ee ” 10.00 to 13.00 
ditto (double weft) es a 2.70 to 2.90 ee mer ee ” 
poe dis, Soe See iivet ode m Nominal. 
Tin ates... Sie CRA ped! “eat er box.| 8.70 
Cotton Yarns. eae 
No. 16 to24 ... sass we ve per picul:| 38.00 to 40.00 Formosa in Bag . coe ee ek ee nie re 
n BBtOB2 ww » | $9.00 to 39.60 China No. 1 Ping fan aa ees 
” 38 to 42... small stock nom. ”» 45. to 7.00 do. No. 2 Ching- pak S 7.40 to 8.00 
; do. No. 3 Ke-pak - 7.80 to 7.60 
Woollens & Woollen Mixtures. do.: Nod Kooks fah s 6.80 to 7.10 
Camlets SS 56 to 58 yds. 31l in Asstd. per pee| 17.50 to 18.00 do. No. 5 Kong-fuw * 6.10 to 6.60 
ditto Black... ... - 17.00 do. No. 6 E-pak 4 5.40 to 5.70 
ditto Svarlet begs sats - 18.50 to 19.50 Swatow. ae: seat "Geyer .-See. stad “ 8.50 to 3.70 
Lastings 30 sda. 31. . 14:00 to 16.09 Dsitoong suc aves. eee ees, we <s 3.50 to 8.75 
Lustres & Orleans (figured) ditto... ,, 5.00 to 5.50 Sugar Candy... - 10.00 to 11.25 
Orleans 30 yds. 82 in. (plain) ditto ,, 4.50 to 5.00 Raw Cotton’ (Shanghai new) .. - 14.60 to 14.75 
Ttalian Cloth 30 yards 31 inches per yd. 00.28 to 00.35 Rice... se 000 ose ” 2:65 
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(Continued,) 





Silk.—The fact, on which we have to lay most stress in our report for the past fortnight, is the extreme. 
searcity of good Hanks in the market. Silk reeling has been discontinued during the cold weather, prices are 
high in the iaterior, and arrivals. have heen vory scanty. 

The demand has continued active, but settlements after an ynusually large per centage of the purchases 
being rejected, result in 450 bales of Hanks, and 140 bales of Oshin. The stock is redyced to 2,000 bales, a 
great portion of which seems at present to be seareely fit for export oxcept at a large discount on present rates. 

Prices have further receded $10 to $20—a reduction which is far from affording a compensation for the 
inferiority of the goods on offer. 

Telograms, dated Lyons, 17th instant, report a further fal) on all silks, 

Tea.—The closing week’s business jn tea has been a little more animated than reported in our last issue 
on 14th instant, amounting to. 4,000 piculs ; and with amount settled sluce our last Mail Summary forming grand 
total of somewhat over 7,000 piculs, 

Prices have run somewhat irregular through the whole poriod, In the carly part they have been aks sup 
ported, but, towards the close, thoy are quict if not decidedly weaker. 

The bulk of purchases have been made in Medium and Good Medium grades, some 600 or 700 piculs 
of Fine and Finest classes having found buyers at from $41 to 844 per picul for the former, and $45 to $50 for 
the latter. Arrivals continue moderate and do not materially increase stock in first hand here which is small, 
and mostly of poor quality. 

Prices close as noted under, but must be taken on the whole as rather nominal. ‘Tho quality of the bulk of 
parcels offering is, as usual at this time of the scason, very inferior, the leaf having lost colour gnd fragrance, and 
is generally found es unfitted for firing the length of time required for the American market without heavy 








loss. 
EXPORTS. 
: a Tal DOWN AND aOLD IN LAID DOWN AND SOLD 
GOODS. Purcke. Lonpon. Ix 6mos.at 4s. 4d.) In Lyons. Ex. at 5.48 @ 6 mos. 
Silk fone per pieul 
@( Mudbashi Extra none .| $680.00 nominal 268. 1d. | frs. 78 
HANKS ths “ Best a ...| $40.00 to $670.00 ___,, 248. Sid. to 25s. Qd. fre. 68 to fre. 72 
me (Geol —... ...| $599.00 to $620.00 ___,, 229. lUd. to 23s. lid. fra. 63 to fre. 67 
Shinshiu ) Medium ... $560.00 to $580.00, Qin. Od. to 220. Gd. | fre, 60 to fre. 63 
i Inferior ... $500.90 198. 7d. fra. 55 
OsnHiIv Extra $670.00 2dz, 9d. frs. 72 
. Best $610 00 to $650.00 __—,, 23. Td. to 25s. d. fra. 65 to fre. 70 
r Good $520 00 to $580 00 __,, 20s. 4d. to 22s. 6d. | fre. 66 to fre. 63 
» Medium .., $520.00 to $580.00 _,, 20s. 4d. to 228. 6d. | fre. 56 to fra. 63 
Inferior ... ; 
FaMatsxt Inferjor to Best . $450.00 to $470.00, 17s. 101. to las. Gd. fre. 4 {fo fre. SL 
Tea: sa er $18.00 to 24.00 a 
Good Common sw. 2600 to 80.00 _,, >) 
eee es ‘i ae 81.00 to 34.00 “ | 
ood Mediu... ies | 36.00 to 38.00 ‘i 
Fine + se oer 41.00 to 44.00 - \ 
Fineat 45.00 to 650.00 e | 
Choice nominal. 
S Choigest ”? ? J 
undries :— aes ve “ay «| $36.00 to 43.00 ss 
Isinglass 4. wees tee ee] $80.00 to 3500, 
Sharke’ Fins sis ai oT ..-| §17.00 to 40.00 ‘i 
White Wax... ae ne 283 ..| $13.00 to 15.00 ¥ 
Beea Do. eas wee Sa | $40.00 ta 60.00 - 
Cuttle fish ... se see sa ..-| $10.75 to 11.50 S 
Bried Shrimps... die ee wis None. 
Seaweed, ... i, ns was | $100 to 320 4 
Gellant ar as wr dua ar None. eS 


Tobacco... wr sae wane ..| $850 to 12.00 re 


EXGHANGE AND BULLION. 
Exchange and Bullion.—The Chinese New Year has largely inter fered with the business of the 


- ef 


plasing week, and very little has been done in exchange. 
Rates close as follows :— 


On Hongkong Bank Bills on demand par. 


On London, Bank, 6 Months’ Sight..... 48, 311. - 3 Private Bills 10 ds. sivht } per cent discount. 
‘i » Bank Bills on demand .... 4a. 2$d. | ,, an Francisco Bank Billsondemand 102 
sf » Credits... jVevwtursesivans 43. 34d. @ } 30 days’ sight Private.... 104 
» Paris, ank Bills... Re 5.42 » New York Bank Bills on demand... 102 
PAV OCG ses snacesaadetaeinscees 5.46 30d. s. Private......... 104 
- ", Shanghai Bank ‘Bilis on demand...... 731 Gold Yen...cceeecsssesersseceeceneneens Aly. 
n Private Bills 10 days sight 4 RADAUE. sasdrseeivetars asad irvasaaienene 411 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


‘THE MEDICAL HALL. 
|. THOMPSON & CO., 


Wholesale and Retail Druggists, 
From J. LLEWELLYN & Co., Snanonat 


ntinue to supply the purest Chemicals, 
AND THR 


Freshest Pharmacopoeia Preparations. 


All the English, American and French patent 
Medicines of repute, 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


Photographic Chemica!s and Apparatus 
ilet Requisites, &c., at the lowest p-ssible rates, 
SHIP'S MEDICINE CHESTS 
supplied and refitted. 
e Agents for the following well-known preparation, 
Davenport’s Chlorodyne. 
Cavert’s Carbulic Acid, &c., &e. 
GImault’s Proprietary Articles. 
Bristol’s Sarsaparilla, Pills and Florida Water. 


S. Maw, Son & Thompsons, 
Surgical Instruments und Medical reguirements, 








&c, &e., &c. 
No. (60) 1, Bank Buildings, 
YORORAM A. 


Yokohama, Dee 10th, 1870. 


THE “‘HIOGO NEWS." 


PUBLISHED AT HIOGO EVERY 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 











UBSCRIPTION $24 per Annum, payable half.yearly 
in advance. 
Terms for Advertising can be obtained at 


"JAPAN MAIL” OFFICE. 
Yokobama, February J2, 1874. 





DYCE’S SPORTING AMMUNITION. 


ESTABLISMED 1820. 


FREDERICK JOYCE & CO. 


NVITE the attention of Sportsmen to the following 
Ammunition of the best quality, now in general use 
roughout England India and the Colonies. 


Joyce’s Treble Waterproof Central Fire 
Percussion Caps, ; 
iemically-prepared Cloth and l'elt Gun Wadding, Car- 
dge Cases of superior quality for Breech-loading Guns, 
ire Cartridges for killing Game at long distances, 


od every Description of Sporting Ammunition. 
Sold by ali Gunmakers and Dealers in Gunpowder. 


Frederick Joyce & Co.,, 


PaTENTRES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


7, Upper Thames Street, London. 


Yokohama, February 4, 1873. ft. 


Google 
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SHIRTS—ENGLISH MAKE. 


ALEXANDER GRANT & Co,, 
5, OAT LANE, WOOD STREET, LONDON, 


SHIRT MANUFACTURERS, 


Their well known makes supplied to the WHOLESALE and SHIPPING 
Trades only. Price Lista on Application. 


MANUFACTORY—LONDONDERRY. 


Yokohama, September 27, 1873. 


(ZV INNE & COY. ENGINEERS, 
ESSEX ST. WORKS, 8TRAND, LONDON. 
Manufacture of the very best quality, 


ARTESIAN WELL-BORING TOOLS, ETC. 

KEALE'S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND BLOWERS. 

BOILERS OF ALL POWERS AND FORMS. 

GWYNNE'S PATENT CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS, ALL SIZES. 

PUMPING MACHINERY FOR DOCKS, CANALS. ETC. 

HYDRAULIC PRESSES, LIFTS, PUMPS AND RAMS. 

IRON BRIDGES, CAISSONS, HOUSES AND STORES. 

PUMPING ENGINES, FOR SUPPLY UF TOWNS, FACTO- 
RIEN, CANALS, ESTATES, ETC. 

ENGINES, PORTABLE AND FIXED, OF ALL POWERS. 

IRRIGATION PUMPS OF ALL SIZES AND FORMS. 

SHEEP WASHING MACHINERY. 

HORSE-CLIPPING MACHINES. 

TURBINE WATER WHEELS AND PUMPING MACHINES 
(GIRARD'S CELEBRATED PATENTS). 


26ins. 


This Machinery has had 20 Prize Medals at the Exhibitions of the 
first Cities and Countries in the World 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES WITH 210 ENGRAVINGS 
FORWARDED ON RECEIPT OF Ij- IN STAMPS. 


Yokohama, September 13, 1873, 


— ee _—— = 


25ins. 
BETTS’S CAPSULE PATENTS. _ 








To prevent infringements, notice is hereby given, that 


Bette’s Name is on every Capsule he makes for the principal 
merchants in England and France, 


thus enabling vendor purchaser, and consumer, not only to identify 


the genuineness of the Capsule, but likewise the contents of 
the vessel to which it is applied. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR, in his judgment, said that the 
capsulcs aro not used merely for the purpose of ornament, 
ut that they ar- serviceable in protecting the wine from 
injury, und insuring its genuineness. 
Manufactories :—1, Wharf-road, City-road, London, and 
Bordeaux, France. 


Yokohama, 6th July, 1872. 


— 


12m. 


BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES & Co. 
COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, 


EXPORT DRUCGCISTS, 


ANUFA' TURERS of every description of CHE- 
MICAL, PHARMACEUTICAI,, PHOTOGRA. 
PHI’, and other PREPARATIONS, OIL PRESSERS, 
DISTILLERS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, DEALERS in 
Patent Medicines, SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS and 
Appliances, Glass Ware, Confectionery, Medical Books, 
and Shop Fittings, and every description of Druggiste’ 
Sundries, Paints, Colours, Dyes, &o., &c. 

Upon application, Messrs. BURGOYNE, 
BURBIDGES & Co. will forward their Price Current, 
containing more than Twenty Thousand prices. 

Messrs. BURGOYNE, BURBIDGES & Co. are 
thoroughly conversant with the Japan Markets, and are 
prepared to receive commission orders for any articles of 
British Manufacture, and having made this an important 
branch of their business, they are enabled to select the 
cheapest and best goods, securing the extremest discounts; 
they likewise receive consignments of produce. 


Yokohama, June 21, 1873, 52ins, 
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COLE BROTHERS. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND, 


Builders of all Classes of Iron Vessels up to the largest Dimensions. 
TUGS, BARGES, &c., 


July 18, 1873. IRON AND WOOD SHIPS REPAIRED, 52 ins. 


—_——-_~_--- . 


KEATING’S GOUGH LOZENGES. CROSS & BLACKWELL'S _ 


HIS UNIVERSAL REMEDY now stands the first in public] ( FY, EBRATED 0 ILMEN’S ST ORES 


favour and confidence: this result has been acquired by the 


test of 50 veins’ EXPERIENCE. These Lozenges may be found on ALL WARRLNTED cf SUPERIOR QUALITY 
. © v vui ‘ ; e 


sale in every British Colony, and throughout India und China they 





have been highly esteemed wherever introduced. For COUGHS, 3, 

ASTIIMA, and all affections of the Throat and Che-t, they are the mm ch ES SAUCES, SYRUPS., 

most agreeable and eflicacious remedy. They do not contain opium Mx, IN TINS AND JARS. 

or any other deleterious drug, and may therefore be taken with NGK Aran E : 

perfect sifety by the most delicate constitution. ORANGE Xi <natanan, PART FRUITS, DESSERT FRUITS 
Sold in Bottlea of various sizes. PONCONS, LISBON APRICOTS AND PRACUES. 


KEATING’S BON BONS OR WORM TABLETS VUSTARD, VINEGAR 


PURELY VEGETABLE SWEESrMEAT., both in appearance FRUI IN BRANDY AND NOYEAU. 
and taste, furnishing a most agreenble method of admiai-tering YOPTED MEATS AND FISH. 
the only certain remedy for INTESTIN \L on THREAD WORMS ’ FRESIT SALMON, OYSTERS AND HERRINGS, 
It is a perfectly safe and mild preparation, and is espe cially adapted 
for children. Sold in Tins and Bottles of various sizes by ali KIPPELED SALMON AND HERRINGS, 
Chemists. HERRINGS A LA SARDINE. 


CAUTION.— && The public are eae | bars 
requested to observe that all the abore Gin ; : aoe SALMON. 
preparations bear the Trade Mark as YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 

VELACKWAtCIL WHITEBAIT. 


herein shown. 
T H QO M A S K rp A T I XN G, London Ik R | ie BI A N1) f q NEGGON iADDOCKs:, 
FURE SALAD OIt. 


EXPORT CHEMIST ASD DR'tUGGIST. 
Indents for pure Drugs and Chemicals 8OCPS IN PINT AND QUART TINS. 
PRESERVED MEAtS IN TIXS. 


carefully executed. TRADE MARK. 
. CARROTS, REANS AND OTHER VEGRTABLES 


Yokohama, August 9, 1873. 26 ins. EAS 
THE GREATEST WONDER OF MODERN PRESERVED IAMS AND CHEESE. 


PRESERVED BACON, 








, . * - 
‘| | Mi E S i OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGES. 
HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. BOLOGNA SAUSAGES, 
HAESE ¢ faci YORKSHIRE GAME PATES, 
us mous and unrivalled Pills act most powerfully, yet soothing- | > " > pe 
ly on the liver and stomach, giving tone, enerey, and vigour to YORKSHIRE PORK PATES, 
these great main springs of life. Females of all ages will find them in TONGUE S, GAME, POULTRY 
all cases to be depended upon. Persons suffering from weak or-debili- Sem glee < ‘ 
tated constitutions will discover that by the use “of this wonderful me- PLUM PUDDINGS, 
dicine there is “Health for all.” Blood is the fountain of life. and its LEA AND PERRINS'” WORCESTE a 
purity can be maintained by the use of these Pills. " ORCESTERSIIRE SAUCE, 
Sir Sainuel Laker, in his work entitled “The Nile Tributaries in Abys- a 
sinia,”” spei iks of the lills in the highest terms. sh olie: the abor . es 
Mr. J.T. Cooper, in his famous “Travels in China,” says that when Fresh supplies of the abore and numerous other table delicacies may 
money could not procure for him his necessary requirements, he could alwiys be had from every Storekeeper. 


always get his wants supplied in exchange for “ Holloway’s Pills.” 


THE GREAT CURE ALL! CAUTION. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. we euatatantcraiitewee eae 


Isa certain remedy for bad legs, bad breasts, and ulcerations of a Goods should alw: ays be examined upon delivery, to detect any 


kinds, It acts miraculously in healing ulcerations, curing skin diseases | attempt at substitution of artic ‘les of inferior brands. 
and in arresting and stibduing all inflammations. Rubbed on the neck Every Cork is branded with Crosse f Blackwell’s name 
° 


and chest, it exerts the most beneficial influence over asthma, shortness 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


of breath, sore throuts, bronchitis, diptheria, coughs, and colds. In the 
PURVEYOLS TO THE QUEEN, 


cure of pout, rbeumatism, glandular swellings, aud stitt joints, it has no 
equal, i disorders of the kidneys the Oiutment should be most 
=f) tT! + ey 
COLO SQUARF, LINDON. 


effectually rubbed over the seat of those organs. 


THE “MOFUSSIL GUARDIAN," 


Of Aucust 3ist, 1872, states that a severe case of that dreadful plazue See 
“denyue " was cured in a few hours, by well rubbing the body with 
plier Poop ges v¢ a e Pr Page ts 
Holloway's Vintinent. At the Paris Fxh Litivn of ‘$7, THREE Prize Medale were award 
Phen romedies ore only puparad Ly the Prop ir, THOSLAS ed to CROssSK & Lii.As KWELL, for 5 a 
ly Sh othe abt. i Ydacare ahahs 1 the marked Bu 

HOLLOWAY, 583, Oxtord Street, London, Beware of coui terfeits that | Phot ‘ Rte periority 
ney emanate from the United : States, | Of raelr productions, 

okoh ama, September 2 21, 1873, 5? ing, Yokohama, Muy hp 1872. 12me 
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subatanees wheeh aecuss Wate between the teeth comtain mNdtris 
und vegetabe paraaties amd that the Tool POwWDLRS, PASTES, AND 
WASHES IN GENFRAL USE have no etfeer upon theae, Mesarn 
GABRIEL'S CORALIVE TOOTH PASTE. ROYAL DE\TIF- 
RICK, and ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR, completely destroy and 
remove these animaleule and also preserve and beautify the TEETH 


ANT) GUMs. 


\ ICROSCOPICATL tivestivation tins proved that the decayvin 
> 







ONLY BY. @ 


aa?) MESS ey BRIEL. WZ 
y Dentists. 
LUOCATE HILL, LONDON. 


FOR THE ‘EETH. 


Sole by Chemists, Perfumes and Storekeepers throughout the World 


“SEDADENT," THE ONLY REAL CURE FOR 
TOOTH-ACHEK, prepared for general use after 26 
years’ experienee in their own practice gives immedi- 

Yate relief by the painless destruction of the nerve 
and forms a Stopping. Price 1/1}. 


MESSRS. 
JABRIEL’S 


WHITE GUTTA PERCHA ENAMEL, for stop- 
ping decaved and tender teeth. Renders the tooth 
aound and useful for muetieation, no matter how 
~far decayed = Price 1/6. 


MESSR~. 
JABRIRT'S 





(CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, for cleansing and 
improving the teeth, and imparting a natural red- 
hess to the gume, whitens the teeth without leaving 
between them any trace of powder, and gives brilli- 
ancy tu the Enamel. Price 1:6. 
(ROYAL DENTIFRICE, prepared from a recipe ae 
| used by Her Majesty. Whitens and preserves the 
4 teeth, and imparts a delicious facrance to the 
| breath. gives the teeth a pearl-liae whiteness, and 


(protects the enamel. Price 1/6. 
eee ELIUXIK.— Ine Cerepratep 
Morta Wasn. A few drops in water produces a 
; moet pleasant, agreeable, and refreshing Mouth 
Wash ; it hardens the gums, prevents the aecumula- 
tion of tartar, givee the breath a delightful perfume, 
rev.oving all traces of tobacco smoke or unpleasant 
Go arising from decayed teeth, and isan excellent 
{ OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, warranted to re- 
muin white and firm as the Tvoth iteelf. Thies 
beautiful preparation restores front teeth, and can 
Price 5/- 





MESSRS. 
JARBRITETIS 
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MESSRN, 
FABRIKE'S 


MESSRS. 
JABRIKT’S 





MESSKS. 
J ABRIEL’S 


detergent. Price 6/- 
be easily used. Sufficient to stop six Teeth 


Full directions for use eucicsed in euch box. 


“ Messrs. GABRIEL ure particularly successful in their eystem 
f ARTIFICIAL TEETH, which they fix firmly in the mouth by 
neans of an ELASTIC GUM, without springs, painlessly, and with- 
out any operation.” 


All corresponce must be addressed — 
Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists, 
72, LUDGATE HILL, CITY, LONDON 


THOMPSON & CO. 


AGENTS, 


MEDICAL HALL, 


Yokohama November 9, 1872. 24ms: 
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~ DYSENTERY, CHOLERA, FEVER, AGUE, 
COUGHS, COLDS, &€. 


a 


vr. J. COLLIS FROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE 


(Ex Amny Med. Staff) 


IS THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENTINE. 


Cee. Chancellor Sir W. P. Wood stated that Dr 
CoLtis BRowNE was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORO- 
PYNE; that the story of the Defendant. Freeman, being the 
Inventor was deliberately untrue, which he regretted had been 
sworn to, Eminent Hospital Physicians of London stated that Dr. 
Collis Browne was the discoverer of Chlorodyne; thnt they 
prescribe it largely, and mean no other than Dr. Browne’s.—See 
“ Times.” July 12th, 1864. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned against using any other 
than 


DR. J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 


REMEDIAL USES AND ACTION 





This INVALUABLE REMEDY produces quiet refeshing sleep 
relieves pain, culms the system, restores the deranged functions 
and stimulates healthy action of the excretions of the body withou 
erenting any of those unpleasant results attending the use of opium 
Old and young may take it at all hours and time when requisite 
Thousands of persons testify to ite marvellous good effects and 
wonderful cures, white medical men extol its virtues moet 
extensively, using it in great quantities in the following diseases :— 

Diseases in which it is found eminently useful—Cholera, Dysen- 
tery, Diarrhea, Cholics, Asthma, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Whooping 
Cough, Cramp, Hysteria, &c. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


The Right Hon. Farl Russell communicated to the College of 
Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had received information 
tothe effect that the only remedy of any service in Cholera was 
Chlorodyne.—See “ Lancet,” December 81st, 1864. 

From A, Montgomery, Eeq.. late Inspector of Hospitals, 
Bombay :—' CLholorodyne is a most valuable remedy in Neuralgia, 
Asthma, and Dysentery. To it I fairly owe my restoration to health 
after 18 months’ severe suffering, and when other remedies had 
tailed ” 

Dr. Lowe, Medical Missionary in India, reports (Dec. 1866) that 
n nearly every cnse of Cholera in which Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 
Chlorodyne was administered the patient recovered. 

Extract from ‘“ Medical Times,” January 12th, 1866.—‘ Chloro- 
dyne is prescribed by scores of orthodox medical practitioners. Of 
course it would not thus be singularly popular did it not supply a 
want and fill a place ” 

Extract from the General Board of Health, London, as to its efficacy 
in Cholern.—“ So strongly are we convinced of the immense value 
of this remedy that we cannot too forcibly urge the necessity of 
adopting it in all cruses ”’ 

Reware of spurious and dangerous compounds sold as CHLORO. 
DYNE, from which frequent fatal results have followed. 

See leading article. ‘‘ Pharmaceutical Jourrsl,” August let, 1869, 
which states that Dr. J. Collis Browne was the inventor of Chloro- 
dyne; that it is always right to use his preparation when Chloro- 
dyne is ordered. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without the word “Dr. J. Collis 
Browne” on the Government stamp. Overwhelming medical tes- 
timony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFAOTURER— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
83, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 


Sold in bottle at le. lid., 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d. 
Agents in Hongkhong— 


MESSRS. WATSON & CO. 
Agents in Shang hai— 


MESSRS. WATSON, CLEAVE & C0. 


Yokohama, September 6, 1873. ins. 
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Aane, Crawford & Co,, 


O89. MAIN STREHT, 959. 


YOKOHAMA, 
Ptorckeepers, Outfitters, Provision Merchants, Ship-Chanillers & Compradores 
AND GENERAL COMMISSION AGENTS. 


HAVE ALWAYS ON HAND- | 
FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS, BEDDING, HOUSE LINEN, AND SHEETING, 
TOILET SETS OF THE NEWEST DESIGNS, CUTLERY AND GLASSWARE, 
ELECTRO-PLATE DINNER AND DESSERT SETS, STATIONERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


~OLLMENS STORES, 


Of the Best known Brands, and at Strictly Moderate Prices. 


LAMPS, CHANDELIERS, AND GASALIERS OF ALL SORTS. SADDLERY AND HARNESS. 
- DOG COLLARS AND CHAINS, RIDING WHIPS. 


Aane, Crawford & Co’s Outfitting Department, 


Under the Management of an Experienced London Cutter. 


CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER. A LARGE STOCK ON HAND OF SUPERFINE CLOTH 
DOESKINS AND KERSEYMERE, VENETIAN, AND MELTON CLOTH; ANGOLAS, 
FRIEZES, BEAVER AND PILOT CLOTHS. 


REAL SABLE AND OTHER SKINS FOR COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


@LSO, 

UNDER SHIRTS, DRAWERS, KNICKERBOCKER STOCKINGS, MERINO, WOOLLEN, AND 
COTTON SOCKS, MITTENS, LINEN SHIRTS, AND COLLARS; CRIMEAN SHIRTS 
CARDIGAN JACKETS AND VESTS. NECKTIES, SCARVES, BRACES. 

KID, DOG-SKIN, DOE-SKIN AND WOQLLEN GLOVES. 


BOOTS AND SHOBS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ; 
Portmanteaus, Dressing Cases and Bags, and every Travelling 
Requisite. 


BOOKS, 


RHECHIVED BHBVERY MAI FROM HOME. 
A LARGE STOCK OF 


WINES AND SPIRITS, 
ALE AND PORTER, IN CASK AND BOTTLE 
ALWAYS ON HAND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Lane, Crawford & Co 
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